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‘Not the name of a thing, 


From the incoming host of 
new ideas on lighting, 


MAZDA Service selects 
forthe makersof MAZDA 
Lamps, only those devel- 
opments in design, ma- 
terials and methods that 
will improve the light 
you enjoy. 


but the mark of a service’’ 


The Meaning of MAZDA 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service 
to certain lamp manufacturers. Its purpose is to 
collect and select scientific and practical informa- 
tion concerning progress and developments in the 
art of incandescent lamp manufacturing and to dis- 
tribute this information to the companies entitled 
to receive this Service. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


MAZDA. Service is centered in the Research Labo- 
ratories ef the General Electric Company at Sche- 
nectady, New York. The mark MAZDA can appear 
only on lamps which meet the standards of MAZDA 
Service. It is thus an assurance of quality. This 
trademark is the property of the General Electric 


Company. 
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How the War Came to. Chester 


A Study of the War’s Effect 
Upon Living Conditions 


By John Ihlder 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE PHILADELPHIA HOUSING ASSOCIATION 


OW , a year after we entered the war, we admit our lack of experience in many of the jobs that go 

with the effort to win it. We now know that we must learn many things we thought we knew; 
for war has introduced new elements into old problems. Most important of all, it has cut down 
the old wide margin for waste—waste of time, of men, of training. In our industries, we can no 
longer afford to have a line of applicants come in by the hiring door only to go out again by the firing 
door—or to decamp overnight without regard to doors. Yet, though we cannot afford it, we are suf- 
fering it, taking men in, training or partially training them, then losing them. And one of the 
reasons is that among our plans there has been none to provide a place where the men might live. 

Even now, when the evidence is so clear, there are many in high places who prefer to believe 
the experience of pre-war days: . Always in the past, it seems to them, when men were wanted, and 
paid enough, they have appeared—and with them have appeared their dwellings. How they lived was 
no concern of those for whom they worked. Always, when a town grew with the influx of new in- 
dustries and of new workers, the old civic equipment of the community also grew and helped to 
absorb the new population into the home and public life of the old. 

So it is hardly surprising that the question should be asked by many why we, as a nation, should 
now concern ourselves about matters such as these when every hand and brain that can be spared is 
needed to carry on the most momentous enterprise ever undertaken by a free people. The story of 
How the War Came to Chester gives some answer. 

Chester is not an unusual town. Rather it is typical in many ways. The war has come to other 
cities with like results. But Chester happens to illustrate better than most. So a group of men who 
have been concerned because of our apparent national lack of understanding decided to pay the ex- 
penses of a detailed study of what the war so far has meant to it as one of the communities on our sec- 
ond line of defense upon whose staying power depends in so large a measure the effective fighting 
power of the nation. The Philadelphia Housing Association undertook to direct the study, and from 
the material it collected Mr. Ihlder has prepared the following article —EnpiTor. 


N the lower reaches of the Delaware river, al- 
most midway between Philadelphia and Wilming- 
ton, lies Chester. In the early part of 1914 it 
was a sleepy, provincial little city through which 

rushed, without stopping, the more important express trains 
to Baltimore and Washington. It was listed as city number 
149 by the Federal Census Bureau, whose statistics gave it 
no particular prominence, either good or bad. It had a popu- 
lation of about 40,000, 13 per cent Negro, which it had grad- 
ually accumulated since the day when William Penn stopped 
off on his way to found Philadelphia. It had a death rate of 
somewhat over 15 per thousand, to which the Negroes con- 
tributed their usual generous quota. The December before 
it had received, as had the other third-class cities of Pennsyl- 
vania, a commission government. It had thirty-one police- 

men and forty-one saloons—several fewer than it had had ten 
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years earlier, or one to every 987 men, women and children of 
its population. It had a public school system with school 
buildings fairly adequate in size and number. It had two 
or three parks and a stone near the river bank marking the 
place where William Penn is supposed to have stepped ashore. 
It had a public library. It had about 8,300 dwellings in 
which its people lived at an average of between four and 
five to a dwelling. It had a sewer system and it had filtered 
water, supplied by a private company. 

Statistically, then, Chester had no characteristics to set it 
apart from other cities of its class. But the express trains 
that roared through without awakening it, carried life and 
vision Chester needed. Business languished; its shipyards 
had fallen into decay. Race feeling disturbed its dreams. 
The liquor interest dominated its politics, despite the commis- 
sion form of government. Some of the school buildings were 
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Six houses in Laxis Court, without water supply, Two 
filthy privy vaults the only toilets, one of them at the 
rear of last house, overflowing, the other at foot of en- 
closed stairway and shared with nearby pool-room. Houses 
back on building line, so that there is no through ventilation 


This former school house in Townsend street now houses 


four families. They share one privy in the yard. The 
building is in no way typical of the Chester school build- 
ings now in use. The large space of the former play- 


ground which surrounds it is put to no use 


Be 


Brick house of Chester Ship Building Company. 
floor front room, housing eleven or twelve men. 
18 by 14 by 8 feet. 


Second 
Size 
This house of three stories and nine 
rooms accommodates 78 men in 39 double decker bunks. 
They share one water closet, yard hydrant and sink 
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antiquated structures. The library waited for patrons instead 
of seeking them. Many of the houses were old, dilapidated 
and insanitary. ‘The sewer system was incomplete and even 
on the streets it served not connected with many of the 
buildings. Its contents were discharged into the creeks that 
flow through the town and into the Delaware, near the place — 
whence the water supply was drawn. Five years before the © 
city government had employed an engineer to make plans for a 
complete sewer system and sewage treatment works. His 
plans had been approved by the state department of health, 
but no program for carrying them into effect had ever been 
adopted. 

Moreover, Chester suffered under the moral handicap of 
being a satellite of a great city. Only thirty-five or forty 
minutes away, Philadelphia drew to itself much of the best 
potentialities in Chester’s civic life and gave in return some 
of its worst. This combination has wrought mischief in many 
another small city. Chester had its little red-light district, 
cheap and nasty. On its outskirts were roadhouses. Near 
by was the scene of notorious prize-fights. So Chester achieved 
a local reputation. 

Northeast of Chester, between it and Philadelphia, along 
the lines of the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroads, were a series of towns, mostly under the borough 
form of government: Eddystone, Ridley park, Prospect park, 
Norwood, Glenolden, Sharon Hill, Darby, the habitations of 
commuters. Between these towns and the river is a stretch 
of marsh of varying width protected by dykes. In this marsh 
are islands of higher land on which stood other towns: Es- 
sington and Lester. 

Southwest of Chester, toward Wilmington, the river bank 
is higher. ‘There was the borough of Marcus Hook with its 
replica of an English industrial village. 

Then came the war, and all this region assumed a new im- 
portance. On the shore of one of our greatest Atlantic har- 
bors, served by two of our most important trunk railroads, 
accessible to our largest coal and iron mines, it had natural 
advantages of the first order. Philadelphia had long pro- 
claimed itself ‘the world’s greatest workshop.” In the Phil- 
adelphia district were manufactured a long list of the essen- 
tials of modern life, from locomotives and street cars to tex- 
tiles and shoes. Here were already established some of our 
largest ship-yards, and in the neighborhood was our oldest 
and best-known powder plant. War orders from the Allies 
flowed into the Philadelphia district. 

In accordance with the wholesome local tradition, the ex- 
pansion of industry was accompanied by an expansion of 
industrial area, for Philadelphia does not concentrate its 
industries in one small region to and from which it must 
carry its workers, but establishes new centers so that the 
workers may in large proportion live within walking distance 
of the plant. So it did when the war brought new busi- 
ness. ‘The Baldwin Locomotive Works, for generations an in- 
stitution of central Philadelphia, built its new plant at Eddy- 
stone, just over the Chester city line. ‘The Remington Arms, 
the Eddystone Munitions Works, the Westinghouse Com- 
pany chose neighboring sites. ‘The suburban region northeast 
of Chester began to lose its suburban character. War, the 
transformer, was here showing his power, not by demolishing 
cities, but by building. But he was doing it in such haste 
that there was danger of a demolition more difficult to repair 
than that of masonry and bricks. A people’s standard of liy- 
ing rises more slowly than did the walls of a medieval cathe- 
dral and it may be overthrown as effectively. 

Then followed our entrance into the war and the haste 


became feverish. Ploughshares were beaten into swords, 
peace-time industry was changed to war industry. And con- 
stantly the demand was for more workers. Immigration had 
ceased, the demand must be met from native sources. So a 
large part of last spring’s Negro migration from the South 
‘was drawn into the Philadelphia district, and Chester got its 
share—and a race riot. “There is no space to detail here the 
troubles that befell Philadelphia or the methods used to abbre- 
viate them, how the southern migrants poured into the Negro 
districts, converting single-family dwellings into rooming- 
houses with a family in each room, gross overcrowding, houses 
occupied that had no water and no toilets, whose roofs leaked 
and whose cellars were flooded. For a time this seemed lik: 
a Negro problem, but by fall, when the ship-building program 
got under way, and white laborers came by the thousand, it 
was found to be a community-wide housing problem, upon the 
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Gallagher's garage, transformed into a dormitory for the Chester Ship Building Company. 


half of them on the first and half on the second floor. 


successful solution of which depends the effectiveness of our 
second line of defense. For we are beginning to see the need 

‘not only of immediate production but of continued produc- 
tion, and Philadelphia’s mounting death rate, its increasing 
infant mortality—best index of the effect of living conditions 
—are signs of a waste we cannot afford. 

In Chester the new life began to be felt. The new indus- 
tries just across the city line brought thousands of workmen 
who needed houses. ‘The old ship-yards, revived by govern- 
ment contracts, imported more workers. Express trains to 
Washington still roar through, but on the Pennsylvania rail- 
road there are fifty-six local trains daily between Chester and 
Philadelphia, fourteen of which simply shuttle between the 
two cities, while on the Baltimore and Ohio thirteen trains 
serve the Baldwin and Remington works alone. Land, which 
had been a drug on a somnolent market, became the prize 
of the speculator. Chester did not fully realize what had hap- 
pened until a real estate dealer who came from Seattle by way 
of Los Angeles and Hopewell began business. 

But if acreage land is now held at city lot prices, the in- 
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crease is more than matched by that of dwellings. For the 
rise in cost of labor and materials, the uncertainty of supplies, 
checked new building construction. One old house that had 
been held at $5,000 was sold in the fall for $20,000. 

Four years ago Chester had a population of 40,000. To- 
day it has one estimated at 80,000. Yet, except that the 
streets are more crowded, trolley cars packed to suffocation 
at rush hours and lines of jitneys doing a thriving trade, the 
town, to a casual visitor, seems little changed. Except for the 
new factories and the revitalized ship-yards there has been 
little building. One hundred and fifty dwellings financed 
by the Sun Ship Building Company are completed; some 
more expensive houses in a high-class residence district have 
been erected for sale to salaried officials; one or two small 
groups of dwellings have been built by other corporations 
to hold their foremen and a few highly skilled employes— 


1 


There are 140 beds, about 


The seven score occupants share six water closets and one urinal 


under five hundred altogether in 1917, while two hundred 
more are in course of construction. With double the number 
of people, only 1,300 houses have been added to the 8,300 
existing in 1914. In the business district’ motion. picture 
shows, a vaudeville theater and a stock company draw audi- 
ences, especially on Saturday and Monday evenings, that 
in size are almost metropolitan. “The store fronts have been 
spruced up, 

But the real change is taking place behind old walls. The 
saloons have not increased greatly in number, but the number 
of their patrons has multiplied. The poolrooms, in which 
liquor is not sold, line the downtown streets, and their tables 
are seldom unengaged in the evening. The dance halls, from 
the more exclusive, like that in the public library building, to 
the cheaper ones in business blocks, are lighted one or two 
evenings every week during the winter. The squalid little 
red-light district continues as of old. 

There are stories in Chester of much that is unsavory. A 
new self-consciousness has made the respectable note things to 
which before they closed their eyes. They tell of eighty girls 
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found to be victims of venereal diseases, of schoolgirls who 
stand on street corners and ask passers-by to treat them to 
dinner. Some tales are more specific, as that of the thirteen- 
year-old daughter of a woman factory employe who ran the 
streets, brought boys and young men home with her until, 
locked out by the landlady, she took up her abode in an out- 
house, whence she was rescued by the authorities and sent 
to a reformatory, and that of the physician who took up with 
a pair of pincers the fee tendered him by a male patient and 
held it in the flame of his gas jet until it was purified, then 
sent the man back to his work in an oyster saloon. 

But the chief reason for disquietude lies not in such tales 
as these, nor even in the conviction on the part of social 
workers and court officers that the great influx of single men 
is causing an increase of immorality, but in the fact that 
Philadelphia seems destined to a period of enforced virtue. 
For during the past year the larger city has afforded opportu- 
nities for dissipation which a small one could not rival and 
so has prevented the development of conditions which other- 
wise would have been inevitable. A taxi trip to Philadelphia 
is not long, and train service is both frequent and inexpen- 
sive. Now, however, Philadelphia’s resorts have fallen under 
the ban of the army and navy authorities, and their keepers 
are said to be seeking refuge in neighboring cities. The fed- 
eral authorities have not extended their protection beyond the 
enlisted men to the ship-builder and munitions-worker, so 
Chester must defend itself. 

There is little in its past history or its present program 
upon which to base a hope that it will defend itself success- 
fully. Saloon licenses, as throughout the state, are granted 
by the courts. Despite past dominance of liquor interests 
the retail dealers have been held to observance of the laws. 
Chester’s leading citizen, State Senator Sproul, in announcing 
his candidacy for the governorship a few weeks ago, declared 
in favor of state-wide prohibition—a declaration said to have 
been inexpressibly shocking to the local machine. So, what- 


GENERAL CONDITION OF HOUSES AND YARDS 


Dwellings Dwellings 
Tenements Rooming — with without Total 
Houses Roomers Roomers 


LEAR Ye ROOKS?: aeteeeieaee te 8 41 78 103 230 
EEAKY, WALLS scr. tatectee sete 4 20 42 33 99 
INSIDE REPAIRS: 
Goods visa see cn lees oes 4 40 46 55 145 
air Caistas seen eee Ota 7 41 82 80 210 
Bad esas. ck ast aatee whe 8 29 67 88 192 
NotStated Hush esate 70 te 2) - 4 
DAMP! CELLARS :aciatteresietercs< 1 22 29 38 90 
WATER IN CELLAR:..+..--> 4 20 11 50° 


SOO dn? Bat inetre aatatlencmenets 5 58 63 81 207 
ALS Jeter ereascere nd Comores 9 32 72 67 180 
Bad aciuatcts csticotebixee. 5 20 62 ie 159 
Not statedice venice siaiicciee te 5 5 


FILTH CONDITION IN YARDS: 


Ashes and garbage in 

cans and boxes........ 11 68 149 159 387 
(Of these overflowing) .. 3 19 67 54 143 
Scattered grin aiswite sine 8 38 47 65 158 
INONG fivacioh saisttete seteie oi 0 she 1 1 
Not ‘stated sfviestesw ite nice 4 1 5 


1In 17 houses there was no use of cellar because the water was too deep. 
In one house the tenants said their dog fell into the cellar water and the 
odors resulting from stirring up the water drove them from the house. 
This house was one of a row all of which had water in the cellar. 
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INSTANCES OF GREATEST OVERCROWDING 


Dwellings with Roomers (1 to 4 Roomers) 


CHILDREN ADULTS LODGERS _‘Total 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Persons 
3-room houses...... 1 1 1 1 1 5 
1 1 1 1 1 5 
4-room houses...... 2 3 1 1 2 2 11 
1 2 2 2 1 Z 10 
5-room houses...... 3 3 3 2 3 1 15 
1 3 re 1 3 1 9 
3 1 1 1 2 1 9 
1 4 , 1 2, 8 
1 6 1 1 Zz 1 12 
1 1 1 1 4 Be 8 
Zz ‘il 1 1 3 1 9 
2, 1 1 4 8 
1 a 3 4 1 1 10 
2 2. 1 a 1 1 8 
6-room houses...... os 1 a 3 4 11 
2 il 1 1 2 ae 7 
6 2 1 1 1 1 12 
3 1 1 1 1 1 8 
1 1 1 1 2 Z 8 
2 4 1 1 #4 2 12 
2, Pe 1 1 1 1 8 
6 3 1 1 1 1 13 
4 2 3 1 2 ae 12 
4 1 i 1 1 1 9 
1 3 1 1 1 1 8 
Or 4 1 1 Z 1 9 
1 3 1 1 1 1 8 
7-room houses...... 1 3 1 w 1 8 
1 1 1 2 of 9 
1 2 1 1 4 9 
3 2 1 1 1 8 
3 1 1 1 2 ee 8 
1 a 3 4 1 1 10 
8-room houses...... 4 1 1 1 2 1 10 
3 2 3 3 1 1 13 
3 2 3 2 4 14 
mu 4 1 1 4 10 
iL 1 2 3 4 11 
2 4 1 1 re 10 
9-room houses...... 1 ae 3 2 4 10 
2 2 2 4 10 
2 1 2 3 2 10 
10-room houses..... 4 3 2 1 10 


ever happens to the saloons of Philadelphia, there is reason 


‘ to believe those of Chester will not greatly increase in number 


and will maintain an appearance of order. But except for the 
saloons, whose owners realize that they are on probation, 
there is no reason for optimism. In the red-light district girls 
sit at the windows or stand in the doorways and invite the 
passer-by to enter. Gambling of a petty kind is not sup- 
pressed. Some of the local ministers preach against Chester’s 
iniquities, but the red-light district has withstood their blasts 
so long that its denizens have ceased to worry. On the con- 
structive side, in the way of providing wholesome recreation 
in place of vice, neither the churches nor the civic and social 
organizations have risen to their opportunity. 

This does not mean that Chester has done nothing. It has 
a Y.M.C.A., a Y. W..C. A., and a Y. M. H. A., the first 


two occupying modern buildings ‘near the center of the town. 
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architecture and Spanish, with a total enrollment of 116; the 
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INSTANCES OF GREATEST OVERCROWDING latter in French, English, knitting, sewing, cooking, physical 
Rooming Houses (Five or More Roomers) culture, Bible and orchestral music, with a total enrollment 
Coat nea Rpts LODGES of eighty-four. Even if there are no duplications, the total is 
Je Ra Male Female Male Female Male Female Total not impressive. Both also provide for physical instruction and 
Be OMEN Bist x2 So oe : : 2 : recreation, including gymnasium work and swimming, which 
sk LEE OEE? Vides a eoees ge Se are more largely attended. 
4-room houses...... 1 3 r 6 10 The Y. M. H. A. has about 125 members and occupies three 
1 1 1 1 5 9 | rooms on the third floor of a downtown building. Here are 
Tee ee eC: «6igotitable!and*a piano. During December and’ January a 
5-room houses...... 1 3 1 1 5 1 12 laeal : Ctalk bli ti d 
1 i 1 i 4 ii | ocal attorney gave a series of talks on public speaking and on 
al 1 1 4 4 11 | Sunday evenings others lectured on religious and educa- 
1 1 8 10 tional topics. On Monday and Thursday evenings girls’ or- 
1 1 5 2 14 : : é : : 
sy CGD a ee ari eee ganizations with about twenty members hold meetings in the 
6-room houses...... Saciey 1 1 9 1 rooms and on Wednesdays the young men have debates. 
1 2 1 1 6 os 11 There are also dances and other social activities for both sexes, 
, Z ; ; : , vd so the rooms are pretty constantly occupied. 
3 1 1 fl 4 ie li | But all of these reach only a small fraction of the new 
Bie) le 1 1 5 | population which is seeking some means of filling its leisure 
Z 1 2 1 4 il LO : : 
rated 1 1 5 2 19 | time, a time that hangs unusually heavy because of the ab- 
—- = — —~ + — — | normal conditions under which so many are forced to live. 
7-room houses..... F 1 1 2 1 8 13 This abnormality is indicated most significantly by the fact 
3 1 : a i. that with a population doubled in four years Chester’s schools 
Ree Phe a eee ats? 11 | are not badly overcrowded. In only four of the twenty-four 
Seana, 3 2 1 ieee s7 schools—public and parochial—has there been a marked in- 
A J : f f dL etige 13 crease in enrollment during the past year and in only two 
5 el 1 8 oe 15 ; : ‘ 
DE Ty fase ate (a aa ee others has there been a slight increase. Five of the schools 
8-room houses...... 4 2 4 1 7 4 18 have part time classes, all in the first grade and containing 
Ui SP ae 3 le hls 17 altogether only some three hundred pupils. In a few other 
ae oe 1 2 14 17 : 
ene 2 1 6 14 cases the enrollment slightly exceeds the number of desks, but 
1 1 1 tO 14 the excess is so small that it does not cause much incon- 
Ey 1 ; a a4 venience. ‘The new people in Chester are without families. 
Aen pny Deg S18 Undoubtedly many of the newcomers 
So deter teased asta eas — | are unmarried, for they are the first to re- Mt rel 
9-room houses...... : : i “s a spond to the lure of higher wages, but par 
Uy cae 1 1 eek e among them are thousands of married men rie 
1° 1 alllodgers 4 6 i who have left their families behind. ‘The 
z ; : : i latter desire homes. If their desire is not f || £90 
ius 2 1 ae 11 met they will return, leaving only the un- 
- - Fe FO Ke Se attached, shifting element to carry on our 
10-room houses..... as ; ; . Reis, 16 war production. If it is met and Chester’s pear ys 
iA 1 1 1 7 : ob industries so put upon a permanent basis, 
ate 3 Th Sidra ly bomrae 14 the city must adopt a program of school- 
Ih Defected 1 il tap i4 house construction that may exceed its re- YE 
Shaye ene Peeled Bie > : peas ae sources unless these are supplemented from 
1 1 9 eu 11 outside, - 
SERS eae ee At present Chester has one carga fs 
12-room house...... on 1 1 1 10 ar 13 high school with 790 students 
: and forty teachers, housed in a 
: Na ‘ se eal 5D 
Both have exerted themselves to find lodgings for the young large new building and in an 2 ig aa 
men and women brought to the city by the new industries. old annex. It has twenty-three 
The Y. W. C. A. has secured through the national body the grade schools, three of which , : Pe 
services of a secretary who made a study of the accommoda- are parochial. Four of the fina Fat AILIET ost ae 
tions offered women and succeeded in making Chester realize : 
to some extent its responsibility for their welfare. Both have ; 950 
classes, the former in efficiency, mechanical drawing, naval ; 
EO an ert oe eb te 
: 
p : ‘ : : ' i ‘ 
i f ' : : H : : : ' 
pot echt <eaers= = t--- 4 ee Na ne ee | ee Rae eeeem Be «Bemis || lesa” 
1 pee 
BJ rf + re i pan [YL ; Week ty Rex? 
: : H ‘ 4 : : ; ! { : H 
: ; cents 
10 Zo ae * 70 ee yo Ss ae v5 5 0 Ho #FO 


CHART SHOWING WEEKLY INCOME, WEEKLY WAGES AND WEEKLY RENT IN 151 FAMILIES WHO TAKE kOOMERS 
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PANCOAST STREET 


Rears of houses and the two privies which are toilet 
facilities for twelve houses 


twenty public schools are for: Negroes. ‘There are 217 teach- 
ers, including supervisors of primary work, drawing, music, 
penmanship and physical training. So the classes are not un- 
duly large. But the buildings range all the way from modern 
structures to inheritances from another era in’ schoolhouse 
design. In spite of this, there is only one against which there 
are serious complaints on the score of light and one on the 
score of ventilation. But in several the toilet accommodations 
are utterly inadequate. “The new buildings, of course, have 
modern flush toilets in well-lighted and well-ventilated rooms. 
In nearly all, the teachers have fairly good accommodations, 
though at one school the teachers must use an outbuilding and 
at another their toilet-room is used as a cloak room by one of 
the classes. For the pupils, however, no such consideration has 
been shown. At most of the schools their toilets are in out- 
buildings or in basements, the latter in some ways more ob- 
jectionable than the outbuildings, dark and unventilated, the 
floor, in the boys’ rooms, wet. ‘Two of the outhouses were 
found filthy. In two of the basement toilets there is an 
evaporating system connected with the furnace chimney. This 
is supposed to keep the contents of the vault dry so long as the 
furnace keeps the chimney warm, and so produces the required 
draft. “The solid matter remains in the vault from September 
to June, when oil is poured on it and burned. 

The outhouses, in addition to their other disadvantages, are 
very public. In some cases the fences separating the boys’ side 
from the girls’ are so badly broken that they afford practically 
no protection. In one case there are two toilet houses facing 
each other. Neither has doors, the fence between is low and 
several boards are off. The fixtures range from hoppers 
through the so-called school sink to the ancient vault. Sev- 
eral were out of repair, two school sinks were frozen at the 
time of inspection so they could not be cleaned. 

Aside from the regular class work the Chester schools are 
little used. There is one continuation school with a registra- 
tion of 125—practically the same as last year. ‘The percent- 
age of over-age pupils is high, owing partly to the number of 
aliens who cannot speak English, partly to irregular. attend- 
ance; for, truancy is a serious problem though comparatively 
few pupils leave school to enter industry on completing the 
sixth grade. There are only five Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, and several of the school buildings have no artificial 
lights, so that they can not be used at night. Only nine 
schools have playgrounds, two of these are for colored chil- 


dren. ‘The equipping of these playgrounds is the result of 
several years’ effort by an organization of public-spirited men 
and women. 


may save it now that the call is becoming loud enough for 
them to hear. In the past their organizations have seemed to 
lack purpose and strength, but now a new spirit seems to be 
quickening them. The Civic League is growing, the Charity 
Organization Society gives promise of reorganization, the li- 
brary management aspires to service which will make both 
the old building and the newer one in the west end really 
count. 
dated from the explosion at Eddystone a year ago. 
a professor at Swarthmore College, Dr. Louis Robinson, who 
rose to meet that emergency in what we like to think is typical 
American fashion. 
classes, put them in automobiles and rushed them to the scene 
of the disaster. So efficient was he that he was left in charge 
of the relief work until it was finished. But about him gath- 
ered a group of Chester men and women most of whom have 
remained in active service. When America entered the war 
and the Pennsylvania Committee of Public Safety was organ- 
ized it appointed several of them on its Chester division, which 
promises to be a continuing organization. 


neighborhood of Chester, the real work, the continuing work 
is to meet the less spectacular needs of those upon whose con- 
tinued health and well-being depends continued production. 
And of this the most pressing part is housing. No program 
would be complete which stopped with housing, though the 
term be used in its broadest sense to include streets and sewers 
and water supply and effective public health administration. 
Education and recreation must also be included, and city- 
planning that not only guides the development of one city 
but provides for its connection with neighboring communities. 
‘Theoretically all these should be worked out together and each 
given its proper place in the program before construction is 
undertaken. j 
Up to the present its schools have proved fairly adequate. Up 
to the present its recreational facilities, always inadequate, 
have not been an obvious handicap to the main purpose of the 

moment. 
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For Chester, unlike Sodom and Gomorrah, has citizens who 


Chester’s awakening in this respect may perhaps be 
It was 


He gathered some of the boys in his 


But while the chance of a disaster is ever present in the 
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Practically Chester is faced with a condition. 


But its housing is different. 
Aside from the loss involved in transporting thousands of 


workers to and from Philadelphia, many of whom leave home 
at 5:30 a. M. and do not get back until after 7 p. M., there is 
the loss involved in a tremendous labor turnover. For a large 


EDWARD’S HALL 
First floor corner apartment. Stairway leads to balcony ° 
which serves as bedroom for apartment. The other rooms 
on this floor have but one window 
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PANCOAST STREET: 


On the right side of the street there were no toilet facilitics, 


LONGBOTTOMS GUT 


and filth was thrown from the house doors. The only water 


supply was a burst pipe where water bubbled up from the ground. On the other side of the street were two privies and 


two water taps for twelve houses. 


proportion of those who live in Chester decide that such living 
is not worth while. The Chester Shipbuilding Company, for 
instance, houses 140 or more of its employes in a garage, and 
seventy-eight more in an old building where every room is 
crowded with double-decker beds, twenty men in the old pool- 
room on the ground floor and from six to twelve in each room 
upstairs. ‘The only toilet for these men is a yard water-closet, 
the only water supply a yard hydrant and a sink. 

But these accommodations, crowded as they are, do not 
threaten the breakdown of family life as does the taking in of 
_roomers; these buildings, though unfitted for their purpose, 
stil are free from the unspeakable filth that so often accom- 
panies overcrowding without regulation. To learn how others 
are living we studied nine districts in Chester and two outside, 
one near Leiperville to the north, one at Marcus Hook to the 
south. In the Chester districts we visited 551 houses in- 
habited by Negroes, white Americans, Slavic peoples of dif- 
ferent nationalities, Italians, Jews, Greeks and Irish. Among 
these were employes of the Chester and the Sun Shipbuilding 
Companies; the Baldwin, Eddystone Ammunition and Rem- 
ington Arms Companies; seven steel companies; the Westing- 


EDWARD'S HALL 


Front of the building. There are 22 apartments altogether, 

renting at $2.50 per week furnished. The top story 1s 

divided into two stories. The one-story building on the 
right houses two families 


The Chester race riots, tt is claimed, started from this section 


house Electric Company; the Aberfoyle, the American Loco- 
motive Companies; the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Reading 
Railroad (B. & O.) and many smaller concerns. They in- 
habited nineteen tenement houses (three or more families), 
110 rooming houses (five or more roomers), 197 dwellings 
with roomers (fewer than five roomers), and 225 dwellings 
without roomers. 

This classification is not according to type of building, but 
according to occupancy, for with few exceptions all of the 
buildings had been designed as single family dwellings. The 
most notable exceptions were the Edward street hall, built as 
a public hall, used later as a motion picture theater, now con- 
verted into a tenement house, and an old school building, also 
converted into a tenement house. Only four of the tenement 
houses contained more than twelve rooms and only four others 
more than nine. The largest of the rooming-houses contained 
thirteen rooms, the great majority from five to eight. Only 
ten of the dwellings with roomers contained more than eight 
rooms, the greatest number had five. Two of the dwellings 
without roomers contained nine rooms, much the greatest 
number had five. So in Chester it has been a case of filling 
smaller houses to the limit. 

There is little land overcrowding, consequently, light and 
ventilation are usually adequate, though we did find sixteen 
windowless rooms used as kitchens and dining-rooms and in 
three cases—single family houses—for storage. Many of the 
buildings were in bad condition, however. Two hundred and 
thirty, nearly half, had leaking roofs, ninety-nine had leaky 
walls, one hundred and ninety-two were in bad repair in- 
doors. Three hundred and ninety-seven had cellars, fifty of 
which contained water while ninety others were damp. In 
seventeen the water was so deep that the cellars could not be 
used. The great majority were clean, only ten were filthy and 
sixty-two dirty. This indication of desire for cleanliness on 
the part of tenants was repeated in the yards, in only one hun- 
dred and fifty-eight of which were ashes and garbage scat- 
tered about. As might be expected, the proportion of dirty 
cellars and yards was greatest in tenement and rooming- 
houses. The water supply was fairly adequate in the ma- 
jority of cases and it was indoors. The private water com- 
pany which supplies Chester goes after business and apparently 
will not stand for the waste inseparable from yard hydrants, 
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for we found only seven of them. We did find twenty-six 
small houses without water supply, however, and thirty-four 
more where the water had been turned off. ‘The desire for 
profit works two ways. But it was when we came to the 
toilets that we found the chief defect. 

Chester does not know how many houses it has—the United 
States census has not been consulted, and the local records 
begin in 1912—it does not know definitely where all its sewers 
are, it does not know how many houses on sewered streets are 
not connected, it does not know how many privy vaults it has, 
nor the condition they are in. It knows that a considerable 
number are in bad condition for it issued 587 orders for clean- 
ing, then stopped because the State Health Department ob- 
jected to the material being dumped at the place selected. 
Appurtenant to the nineteen tenement houses we visited there 
were eleven privy vaults—nine of them full—and one yard 
water-closet. “These tenement houses also had eighteen water- 
closets within doors. The question is why the vaults had not 
been abandoned. ‘There were sixty-three vaults appurtenant 
to rooming houses, fifty-six of them full; 144 to houses with 
roomers, 125 of them full; 156 to houses without lodgers, 146 
of them full. One hundred and twenty of the toilets were 
dirty, sixty-six of them filthy, but 333 were clean, again indi- 
cating a greater regard for cleanliness on the part of tenants 
than on that of the community. Ten houses, six with room- 
ers, four without, were dependent on two filthy vaults. Ten 
other houses had no toilets whatever. 

But the evil of these conditions is accentuated by the over- 
crowding ‘in many of the houses. Averages mean nothing, 
for a few well-to-do families with ample space will balance 
others as intolerably packed as these: 


Three-room house—father, mother, one child (girl), five men 
lodgers. 

Four-room house—father, mother, two children (boy and girl), 
five men lodgers. 

Five-room house—father, mother, four children (one boy and 
three girls), five men lodgers, one woman lodger. 

Five-room house—father, mother, five children (girls), five men 
lodgers, two women lodgers. 

Six-room house—father, mother, three children 
girls), six men lodgers, one woman lodger. 

Seven-room house—five adults in family (three men, two women), 
ten children (three boys, seven girls), one man lodger, one woman 
lodger. 

Eight-room house—one adult in family (woman), six children 
(four boys, two girls), seven men lodgers, four women lodgers. 

Eight-room house—three adults in family (one man, two women), 
five children (three boys, two girls), ten men lodgers. 

Ten-room house—father, mother, eight children (five boys, three 
girls), eleven men lodgers, two women lodgers. 


(one boy, two 


Under such conditions as these is it necessary to seek a red 
light district, to note girls who accost men on street corners 
in order to find causes of immorality? The majority of these 
rooming-houses have as their only toilet a yard vault, in many 
the only water supply is at the kitchen sink. Privacy is im- 
possible, 

There are two places that call for special mention—Edward 
street hall and the Pancoast street houses. The first is the 
former motion picture theater. It originally had two floors, 
but a third has now been added by dividing the old audi- 
torium, so the bottoms of the long windows now light the 
lower floor, their tops the second. The rooms are in suites 
of two, one above the other, with a stairway connecting each 
pair. The rooms measure eleven feet by eleven. The ground 
floor rooms are seven feet, six inches high, the second floor 
seven feet. “There are twenty-one of these apartments, each 
of which rents for $2.50 a week. “There are eight toilets, five 
on the back porch, two vaults in the yard—both full above 
the floor level and filthy, and one on the second floor landing 
which at the time of inspection was obstructed and leaking 
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down the stairs. The only water supply was a sink in the 
front hall. 

The Pancoast street houses make one hesitate to say there 
are ruins in Chester which can not be occupied, for with three 
exceptions these twenty-one houses are occupied. ‘The three 
exceptions have no doors or windows and the partition walls 
are nearly gone. A fourth house on which boards have been 
nailed over the gaping window opening, is occupied by a man 
and wife, five children and four lodgers—in four rooms! All 
of these houses are in the most dilapidated condition. Roofs 
and walls leak, the first floor is below the ground level so that 
melting snow and rain come in unless banked out. ‘The only 
water supply for most of them is a broken water pipe from 
which a little stream bubbles up amidst the filth of one of the 
yards; the only toilets are two old privies, filthy beyond de- 
scription. So the vacant houses and the yards are used in- 
discriminately. Rents ranged from nothing to ten dollars a 
month, with seven and eight dollars the usual rate. Most of 
the occupants did not live there because of poverty, the weekly 
earnings of different families were $14, $15, $16, $17.50, $18, 
$21, and in one case as high as $30. One woman whom we 
found moving in said that her former home had been sold and 
this was the best place she could find. 

While Edward street hall and the Pancoast street houses 
are in some ways the worst, there are other dwellings in 
Chester that would warrant special description did space per- 
mit—as the old frame stable at Second and Watt streets, one 
end of which is occupied by a man and wife, the other by 
three horses. Nor is there space to record the conditions at 
Leiperville where are people earning from $25 to $47 and $50 
a week, or at Marcus Hook, close to the ‘““Model’’ village, 
where a colony of Italians are packed in sixty-three small 
houses. In all but one of these there were lodgers, and the 
exception is a two-family house. ‘Thirty-seven contained five 
or more lodgers each. In this group the density of population 
was so nearly uniform that averages mean something. ‘The 
twenty-four six-room houses contained an average of 11.96 
persons per house, the eight seven-room houses contained 12.25 
persons per house, the four five-room houses contained 11.75 
persons per house, the one eight-room house contained twenty- 
two persons. In all except one five-room house there were chil- 
dren, while the number of lodgers ranged from five to sixteen. 
Here again it was not poverty but lack of dwellings that 
forced this overcrowding, for weekly earnings ranged from 
$15 to $45. 

It is curious how assumptions slip in. In my second para- 
graph, I spoke of the express trains that rushed through to 
Washington carrying vision that Chester needed. Would that 
they had, for the problems that confront Chester today came 
from Washington unaccompanied by any vision to aid in their 
solution. Upon this little city has been thrown a staggering 
burden. Had there been vision in Washington, that burden 
would have been accompanied by offers of assistance. Chester 
needs thousands of new dwellings—in spite of the way people 
are packed within its own walls more than 15,000 workers 
are carried back and forth to Philadelphia daily. Wéith those 
dwellings it will need new schools, new means of recreation. 
Its added population has not increased its wealth from which 
to provide itself all these.t 

Yet it is scarcely fair to imply that Washington quite lacked 
vision. ‘There are and have been in Washington men who 


“foresaw and who would have aided, had they been given the 


power, were they today supported. And now there are signs 


1 Since this was written, the shipping board has planned to build houses in 
Chester; but these will afford only partial relief to shipbuilders and none at 
all to munition workers. 


that a change has come. Congress has acted, hesitatingly, but 
still acted. We are late in starting, the months of fall and 
winter that should have seen plans perfected, the weeks of 
early spring that should have seen builders assembled, build- 
ings begun, are gone. We were faced with a situation that 
had no precedents in our traditions and, being essentially a 
conservative people, we were slow to meet it. But now, hav- 
ing at last set a new precedent, we shall do all except recover 
those wasted months. For, Chester’s failure, if it prove a fail- 
ure, will affect not only Chester but the nation, since Chester 
has ceased to be merely city number 149 in the census reports 
and has become one of the strategical points in the most im- 
portant single sector of our second line of defense. But there 
are responsibilities that are clearly Chester’s. It can and 
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should clean itself morally;? it can and should greatly in- 
crease the opportunities it offers for recreation; it can and 
should make itself wholesome and sanitary. To build enough 
new houses today is beyond its ability, but within its ability is 
the carrying out of the plans for its sewer system, the connect- 
ing of existing houses, the filling in of foul vaults. If ever 


a small city needed an efficient health department, Chester 


needs it now. Yet it has only a health officer assisted by a 


chalf-time supervisor at a salary of $900 and a fumigation man. 


For this health department it appropriated in 1917 only $600 
in addition to the three salaries. ‘There is a big job of clean- 


ing up to be done, and that is Chester’s job. For this job the 


legislature has given it ample authority. 


2 Since this was written the mayor in person has led a vice raid. 


The National Conference of Social Work 
By Winthrop D. Lane 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


AVE the hunger and dependence of nations in this 
war loosed a new motive power in international 
affairs, and will this motive power be strong 
enough to support a future league of nations? 

This was the question put by Jane Addams to the forty-fifth 
National Conference of Social Work, which closed its annual 
sessions in Kansas City last week. Profound changes, Miss 
Addams reminded her audience, have already taken place in 
official relationships between countries. (Governmental recog- 
nition of the American Red Cross, and the cooperation of that 
body with government officials in Belgium, France, Italy, 
Serbia and Roumania, afford instances of such changes, but 
Miss Addams found her best illustration in the new face upon 
international politics by our own control of Europe’s food 
supply. 

Nearly a decade ago, she recalled, she had discussed before 
another conference audience the social utility of compassion, 
and had cited gradual changes in the governmental approach 
to national problems for which humanitarians had been re- 
sponsible. Then she was speaking of domestic affairs, now of 
the relations between nations. Might it not be, she asked, 
that the same basic human emotion will, as a result of this 
war, play a similar part in the approach of nations to their 
common international problems? 

In these dark years, so destructive of the old codes, she 
said, the nations are forced back to their tribal function of 
producing and conserving food by methods in sharp contrast 
to the methods of modern commerce. Heretofore food has 
been shipped when it was commercially valuable to a man, to a 
firm, or to a nation to ship it. When this was not commer- 
cially valuable, it has been withheld or even destroyed. At 
the present moment each of the Allied nations is faced with 
the necessity of making definite concessions to the common 
good in order that the threat of famine for all may be 
averted ; these nations are collecting and conserving a common 
food supply. Miss Addams quoted Mr. Hoover as having 
said recently, “For three years 3,000,000 bushels monthly of 
North American wheat, largely from the charity of the world, 
has been the daily bread of 10,000,000 human beings in 
Belgium and northern France.” An even greater consolida- 
tion has taken place since the United States entered the war: 
“Our food exports are directed towards but a few hands on 


the other side of the water. The European governments 
have been compelled to undertake, as the consequence of short- 
age in supplies, the single-handed purchase of their supplies 
both for civil and military purposes. There has grown up an 
enormous consolidation of buying for 120,000,000 European 
people—a phenomenon never before witnessed in the economic 
history of the world.” 

This means, said Miss Addams, that commercial competi- 
tion has been suppressed, not in response to any theory, but be- 
cause it could not be trusted to feed the world. She told also 
how the Food Administration is undertaking to discover what 
are the necessary daily rations to maintain health and strength 
in the several occupations, and how the requirements can best 
be met from the stores on hand. Such words as adequate 
nutrition and physiological values have become, for the first 
time, practical issues with federal officials, who are seriously 
considering the feeding of human beings in the light of pure 
science, 

Does this state of affairs indicate a new order—the substi- 
tution of “the social utility motive for that of commercial gain, 
energized pity for that of business enterprise?’ If it does, 
said Miss Addams, it implies a revolution in the governmental 
relationships between nations. 


A new internationalism is being established day by day; the 
making of a more reasonable world order, so cogently urged by the 
President of the United States, is to some extent already under way, 
the war itself forming its matrix. 


With this accomplished, she said, may we not hope for 
world order in other directions as well? She quoted an Eng- 
lish economist as having said recently, ‘“The war has, so far, 
in Europe generally thrown the custom tariffs flat.” Are 
these tariffs disappearing, asked Miss Addams, under the on- 
slaught of worldwide pity for worldwide needs? Is it be- 
coming clear that “nations cannot oppose their political fron- 
tiers as an obstacle to free labor and exchange without suffer- 
ing themselves and causing suffering; that the world is faced 
with a choice between freedom in international commerce or 
international conflicts of increasing severity? Under this new 
standard of measurement, preferential tariffs inevitably disap- 
pear because the nation denied the open door must suffer in 
its food problems. Under the same standard, The control of 
strategic waterways or in interstate railroad lines by any one 
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nation that might be tempted to consider mainly the interest of 
is own commerce, becomes unthinkable.” ‘To quote further: 


All that then would be necessary to secure the internationalization 
of the Straits of Bosphorus would be a demonstration of the need 
in western Europe of Russian wheat, which is now exported so 
capriciously; the international building and control of a railroad 
into Mesopotamia would depend, not upon the ambitions of rival 
nations, but upon the world’s need of the food which could again 
be secured from the capacious valley of the Euphrates by the resto- 
ration of the canal system so long ago destroyed. Serbia would be 
assured a railroad to the sea through a strip of internationalized terri- 
tory, and Austria would be assured a free port on the Adriatic be- 
cause ready access to seagoing ships is so necessary to a nation’s 
food and because one of the principal causes of economic friction 
that so often lie behind wars is the fear of countries that have no 
ports lest the neighboring country through which their export and im- 
port trade has to pass should hamper and interrupt the transit. 


This action, said Miss Addams, would at. once establish six 
of the fourteen points laid down by President Wilson on 
January 8 as a program for the permanent peace of the world. 
It would be, moreover, not a counsel of perfection, but an 
actual achievement. In other words, widespread response to 
the human demand of supplying food to the world “may be- 
come the great factor in securing a permanent peace at the end 
of the war.” John Dewey, she recalled, has attributed the 
failure of recent discussion of international courts and leagues 
to the fact that there was nothing upon which to focus the 
scattered moral energies and to make operative a new moral 
idea. The enthusiasts (and Miss Addams included herself 
among these) having nothing to work upon, were obliged to 
consider only the negative proposition of preventing war; they 
had none of the positive incentive that arises from looking 
after economic and social needs. Now, however, this coming 
together to. feed the world may be a recognition of a great 
moral obligation and may form the natural and normal foun- 
dation for a genuine international government. It is possible, 
she concluded, 


that the more sophisticated questions of national grouping and ter- 
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ritorial control would gradually adjust themselves if the paramount 
human question of food for the hungry be fearlessly and drastically 
treated upon an international basis. The League of Nations, des- 
tined to end wars, upon which the whole world, led by President 
Wilson, is fastening its hopes, may be founded not upon broken bits 
of international law, but upon ministrations to primitive human 
needs. The league would then be organized de facto as all the 
really stable political institutions in the world have been. 

Miss Addams’s address effectively illustrated one fact that 
stood out prominently at the Kansas City conference, namely, 
that social workers, like other groups in the community, are 
doing their best to keep on top of the war. ‘They are trying 
to shape their own thinking and conduct in ways that will 
help not only to win the war, but to hold steady and effective 
their humanitarian appeal to do its part in recreating the 
world. ‘Throughout the conference week it was evident that 
what S. K. Ratcliffe, correspondent for the London Daily 
News, called “the integral victory,” the victory that places 
triumph abroad side by side with the securing of a fuller and 
more democratic justice at home, was close to the hearts of 
those present. ‘To military necessity much was allowed, and 
there was full disposition to throw the whole weight of our 
resources into the struggle of arms, but patriotism seemed 
to demand that social workers, like others, should not sink, 
as it is so easy to do, beneath the burden of war problems. 
Integrity of thinking must be maintained; and panic in the 
face of the enemy would be as great a civil catastrophe as a 
military one. 

Robert A. Woods, president of the conference, put the 
matter concisely when he drew a parallel at the closing lunch- 
eon between what the Red Cross has been able to do toward 
maintaining civilian morale in France and Italy and what 
the humanitarian forces of this country may be called upon 
to do two years from now, if the war lasts so long. ‘This 
country may then be in similar need of having the joints and 
sinews of its civil life strengthened, and the social agencies 
of the nation may be called upon to help supply the neces- 
sary staying power. Both for this task and for their share 
in the reconstructive effort, it is essential (and this is one of 
the most important lessons of the Kansas City meetings) 
that social workers should keep themselves, like the soldiers 
in France, ‘‘above the battle.” 

Miss Addams spoke of international reconstruction. No 
less interesting were the efforts to think through domestic 
and internal reconstruction. As speaker after speaker 
throughout the conference referred to the far-reaching pro- 
gram of the sub-committee of the British Labour Party, it 
became evident that many social workers ‘here, as well as in 
England, are responding with enthusiasm to this vision of 
radical changes in the economic and industrial order. “The 
message of the British party was brought to the conference 
by Mr. Ratcliffe, a Liberal, who during his two days’ stay 
in Kansas City, was unable to enter a meeting-room without 
being called upon to tell something of the hopes and plans 
of the workers of England. He represented the psychology 
of a country that has seen nearly four years of war, and so 
typified in some measure a prophecy of what the United 
States may come to feel. ‘Not money, but the life that a 
community provides,” said Mr. Ratcliffe, “is its real wealth,” 
and his account of the program for which the masses of Eng- 
land are now fighting was cheered at a general session of the 
conference until the speaker was twice forced to rise and bow 
his acknowledgments. 

The conference did not leave to outsiders, however, the 
discussion of radical changes in society. The division on in- 
dustrial and economic problems, holding its baptismal sessions, 
worked diligently to prepare a program of industrial and 
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economic reform. ‘This division looked upon itself as in some 
sense a successor to the committee on standards of living and 
labor which, under the chairmanship of Owen R. Lovejoy 
adopted a platform of “industrial minimums’ at the 1912 
meeting of the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections and later saw those minimums incorporated into the 
planks of the Progressive Party. This platform, however, 
dealt only with standards—standards ‘of wages, hours, safety 
and health, housing, term of working life, and the like— 
whereas the division this year dealt with changes ‘in the very 
machinery of society itself. 

“We assume at the start,” said a preliminary outline for 
discussion, printed in part on page 255, “that those inter- 
ested in the problems discussed by this division are convinced 
of the ultimate need for replacing the principle of competi- 
tion underlying our entire industrial system with the prin- 
ciple of cooperation. We assume, too; that those interested 
are opposed to the present concentration of industrial power 
in the hands of the few, and are prepared to’ welcome far- 
reaching changes in the industrial order.” As social workers, 
said. the outline, “we are concerned especially: with the new 
relationships between capital, labor and government which the 
war has brought in every country, for these will be projected 
beyond the war, regardless of its length. We must 
deal as social workers even with the revolutionary programs 
of Russia and of the British Labour Party; so significant of 
a new social and industrial order.” 

In opening the. discussions of this division, Mr. Woods 
characterized its establishment as “a triumph for the young— 
the young in years and young «in spirit.” Sharp conflicts of 
opinion arose in regard to the means for bringing: about that 
industrial democracy which the division officers assumed rep- 
resented the ideal of social workers. ‘No final statement was 
agreed upon and the discussions, held at business sessions of 
the division, may not be reported. The division was continued 
for another year, and it is expected that its platform, now 
being drafted by a committee, will appear in the published 
proceedings. This will represent only the opinions of the 
signers, since no division of the conference is privileged to 
speak for the entire body. 

The relations between industrial reform and social work 
were touched upon also in the division:on the family. One 
way in which case workers. may contribute their knowledge to 
industrial reform, it was pointed out, was by “learning the 
facts about industrial evils first hand and getting them across 
to the public.” T’wo methods of reaching the public were 
referred to by Shelby M. Harrison, director of the Depart- 
ment of Surveys and Exhibits of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion: 1, the use of individual cases to teach fundamental 
principles of industrial reform; 2, the use of mass facts about 
industrial conditions. Members of case committees, said Mr. 
Harrison, can reach a wide audience by personal contact. 
The industrial features of cases, such as unemployment, low 
wages, preventable accidents and the like, are not made most 
of. Case workers have learned to-use the medical features 
of their cases effectively, and doctors are found on many case 
committees, but seldom is there a man who knows anything 
about labor or industry. 

How the war has accentuated the problem of the foreign- 
born was dwelt upon by many speakers. We have suddenly 
awakened, said Graham Taylor, who as head of Chicago 
Commons has for years come into close contact with foreign 
elements in the population, to the ‘“‘consciousness that many 
nationalities living in the land do not constitute one nation 
and that our country is only one of many peoples.” We have 
allowed ourselves'to know immigrants too exclusively as 1n- 


“agitators and discover the cause of the disturbance. 
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dustrial assets. “The war has awakened us as perhaps nothing 
else could to the part these people. may play—must play, 
whether we will or no—in our national purpose. Obviously 
their divetse sympathies were bound to become a severe test 
for our diplomacy both as a nation and as individuals. That 
we have not stood that test altogether well was a charge 
more than once made at the conference. 

~Edith Terry Bremer, member of the War Work Council 
of the National Board of the Y. W. C. A., illustrated our 
traditional attitude by a story of the conduct of a mining 
firm in California. This firm employed several thousand 
Jugo-Slavs. When the United States entered the war, in- 
tense excitement immediately became noticeable among the 
employes. Knots of men gathered here and there in feverish 
discussion. ‘The employers became alarmed. Obviously their 
employes were getting out of hand. “Influence of the I. 
W. W..,” said some. Strikes and industrial unrest loomed 
ahead. A United States marshal was called in to detect the 
Mean- 
while, the federal Immigration Commission heard of the 
trouble and wired to the firm that one of its own inspectors 
would soon be on the scene; please withdraw the marshal, 
said the commission. ‘The inspector chosen was a fellow- 
countryman. of+some of the employes, a Dalmatian. He oc- 
cupied a room in the neighborhood of the workers and made 
friends among them. ‘The cause of the excitement was soon 
found to be a feverish debate on the question, Where shall 
the capital of the new Republic of Jugo-Slavs be established ? 
Not a man there but believed the entry of this country into 
the war would insure such a republic. ‘Apparently,’ said 
the employers, “we need an interpreter to understand our 
men, not a marshal to keep them in order.” 

Our failure to assimilate the foreign-born before the war 
has set difficulties for us now. In the first draft over 46,000 
men who had taken out their first naturalization papers were 
certified for service. Many of these could not understand 
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ORGANIZATION FOR 1919 


if Fiabe new officers of the conference were announced in 
last week’s issue of the Survey. The following are the 
divisions and their organization for next year: 


Children—H. W. Thurston, New York, chairman; 
C. V. Williams, Columbus, O., vice-chairman. 

Delinquents and Correction—Cyrus B. Adams, St. 
Charles, Ill., chairman. 

Health—Dr. Herman Biggs, Albany, N. Y., chair- 
man. 

Public Agencies and Institutions—Albert S. John- 
stone, Columbia, S. C., chairman; J. L.. Wagner, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., vice-chairman, 

Family—Joanna C. Colcord, New York, chairman; 
Francis H. McLean, New York, secretary. 

Industrial and Economic Problems—Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, New York, chairman; Samuel McCune Lind- 
say, New York, vice-chairman. 

The Local Community—Frances Ingram, Louisville, 
Ky., chairman; Howard S. Braucher, New York, vice- 
chairman. 

Mental Hygiene—Dr. G. Macfie Campbell, Balti- 
more, chairman. 

Organization of Social Forces—W. J. Norton, De- 
troit, chairman; W. S. Reynolds, Chicago, vice-chair- 
man. 

Uniting of Native and Foreign Born (new; name 
to be chosen later)—Graham Taylor, Chicago, chair- 
man. 


The division on Social Problems of the War and Recon- 
struction was discontinued. This was done in order that 
each of the other divisions might give a greater share of 
attention to the war and reconstructive aspects of its own 
subject matter. 


English, and yet they were, of course, compelled to drill in 
response to orders spoken in English. One officer is said 
to have placed a foreign-born and an American alternately 
in line, so that when orders were given the American could 
tweak the trousers of his neighbor and thus convey the con- 
tents of the order. A story making the rounds of the camps 
is that of an officer who was calling roll. One-tenth of 
his men failed to answer, the officer being unable to pro- 
nounce their names. The roll was read a second time; it 
was a dusty day; the officer sneezed and eleven men stepped 
forward! 

Although the social agencies working in the camps are do- 
ing their best, said Mrs. Bremer, to teach English to sol- 
diers who do not understand it, their efforts are often in- 
adequate and some camps are wholly without such instruction. 
Only thorough arrangements by the War Department will 
fully meet the need, she said, and while the matter is now 
under consideration no definite steps have been taken. 

Both Mrs. Bremer and Professor Taylor testified that 
many persons in this country belonging to nations subject to 
Austria-Hungary are eager to fight for the Allied cause. 
Though classed as enemy aliens, such men were included in 
the first draft. Some months ago, however, they were of- 
fered discharge. Not a few refused to accept it. Their lot 
has not proved to be a happy one, for they were in general 
assigned to the “dirty” work about the camps, and a recent 
order refused them entirely the opportunity to go to France. 
They feel, therefore, that in spite of a devotion that could 
not have been expected of them, they have been denied the 
privilege of fighting for liberty, for the liberty of their own 
peoples as well as of America. Professor Taylor has known 
many of these men in the draft district of Chicago where 
he is chairman of the local board. He mentioned specifically 
1,900 Poles who came from Austria, yet scarcely one of whom 
would admit that he was an Austrian. They were ‘‘Poles” 
simply and are enemies, said Professor Taylor, “only against 
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our arch enemy. They would defend American liberty to the 
bitterest end.” He might have mentioned also that during 
the very week that the conference was sitting Prof. Thomas 
G. Masaryk, the Bohemian leader, was telling American audi- 
ences of the desire of his countrymen to contribute to an Al- 
lied victory. 

Professor Taylor declared that the sympathy of these peo- 
ples for our cause was a leverage by which the United States 
might promote the spirit of revolt against Austria among 
her own subjects. Indeed, it is no secret that persons close 
to the administration are considering at the present moment 
whether it may not be wise for this very reason to permit 
these men to serve with the American forces. ‘The hour 
is struck,” said Professor Taylor, “summoning the people 
of the United States to declare for an open international 
diplomacy with the peoples under subjection to our enemies 
and theirs, through the representatives of their races now 
sharing the freedom of the American soil. . . . To the end 
of disrupting Prussia’s only real ally we can and must inspire 
the Poles, Bohemians, Jugo-Slavs and Russians among us 
with confidence in and loyalty to the Allies’ common cause 
as their only hope of liberty for their fatherland. This can- 
not be done so long as we classify as ‘alien enemies’ and 
discharge from our army those sharers and defenders of our 
freedom who are the most dangerous enemies of our enemy.” 

In response to Professor Taylor’s plea the conference voted 
to establish a special division for the coming year “‘bearing 
the name and having the purpose to unite native and foreign- 
born in America for war and reconstruction.” The further 
organization of this division was left to thé new officers under 
the chairmanship of Professor Taylor himself. 

Another racial element claiming attention at the confer- 
ence was the Negro. Old issues with respect to him have 
been intensified less by the war than by the migration of 
Negroes to industrial centers at the North. It was a Negro 
who reminded his audience that it lay with white laborers 
to say whether Negroes should be allowed to join labor 
unions, or whether they should be “‘scabs by necessity.”” Many 
a skilled Negro, said the speaker, has been compelled to resort 
to common labor at the North simply because the union 
shut him out both from membership and from a job. Prof. 
Kelly Miller, of Howard University, Washington, D. C., 
put an old truth in new language when he declared that ‘“‘the 
feeling of the white race against the Negro varies directly 
as the square of the distance of removal from the mass.”’ 

James Weldon Johnson, field secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, de- 
clared that the Negro entered upon a new epoch when Ger- 
many hurled her armies through Belgium. Mr. Johnson 
brought his audience forward in its chairs by reminding it that 
out of every 100 colored citizens called in the first draft thirty- 
six were certified for service, whereas of every 100 white citi- 
zens called only twenty-five were certified. He de- 
clared, further, that a lower percentage of Negroes than 
of whites were rejected for tuberculosis, for alcoholism, for 
flat feet and for weak-mindedness! He touched both the hope 
and the despair of the leaders of his race by reading two 
newspaper despatches of recent date, one a cable from Gen- 
eral Pershing’s headquarters telling how two Negroes, fight- 
ing with knives, had repulsed a party of Germans estimated 
at twenty men the other telling of the lynching of four 
Negroes by whites in a southern state. Mr. Johnson did 
not need to put the question that his words suggested, How 
is the new epoch to end? Will it end in a closer incorporas 
tion of the Negro into our political and industrial life, or will 
the problem remain insoluble? If an illustration had been 
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INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


EETING for the first time in Kansas City, the division on industrial and economic problems of the conference dis- 


tributed the following preliminary outline for discussion, 


This) served merely as the point of departure for debate. A 


committee is now working upon a more formal statement. No division has power to commit the conference as a whole, 


” 


nor does the conference itself adopt any “platforms. 
to the questions raised of the officers of the division. 
League, was continued as chairman. 


I. Federal legislation for securing industrial opportunity 
and a national minimum standard of living. 


The war has brought suddenly upon us national action on 
an unprecedented scale. The functions of the individual states 
have been subordinated. With this change, comes the promise 
of creating through the federal government national standards 
of lwing which have been prevented by the legislative disuniiy 
of the forty-eight states. How can this tendency be success- 
fully capitalized for the purpose of: 

I. Regulating the hours of labor for men, women and 
children throughout the nation. 

2. Guaranteeing a national minimum wage -for ail 
workers. 

3. Providing for federal insurance against both illness 
and unemployment. 

4. Securing federal pensions for old age, the handi- 
capped, and destitute mothers,—probably all in connection 
with a federal insurance scheme. 

5. Taxing wealth for the social purpose of greater eco- 
nomic equality, especially through taxes on incomes, in- 
heritances and land. 

6. Further regulating immigration and the tariff. Where 
will the tide of migration flow after the war? Shall the 
demand of business interests for cheap labor be met,—now 
supplied in part by the migration of negro labor from the 
South and West Indies? 

7. Creating a federal system of general credit and loans, 
and extending the present rural credits system to tenants 
as well as owners. 


II. Federal control of industry. 


I. How far should the present tendency to nationalize 
great industries like the railroads be carried? 

2. Should the workers in such governmentally owned or 
controlled industries have the right to organize, to strike, 
ne in general to control the conditions under which they 
‘abor? 

3. What general relationship should exist between the 
government and the trade unions in industries govern- 
mentally owned or controlled? What does the radical pro- 
gram of the British Labour Party suggest for the United 
States in this regard? 

4. What should be the form and method of public con- 
trol over the competitive system of private industry, both 
for guaranteeing a fair return to the producer and to the 
workers, and a reasonable price to the consumer? 

5. How can the present tendency to the centralization 
and monopoly of industry either in private or public hands 
be offset? 


needed of the Negro’s industrial aptitude, it might have been 
found in a despatch from Washington the next day, reciting 
that the first international prize for riveting was transmitted 
that day by Chairman Hurley, of the Shipping Board, to 
Charles Knight, a Negro, at the request of Lord Northcliffe, 
who had offered $100 for the best score above previous records. 

Throughout the conference ran two threads that have been 
observable in the past, but that have become even more dis- 
tinct from the part social agencies are playing in the war. 
One of these is a greater emphasis on governmental action, 
the other on coordination among private social agencies. 
Government participation in social work is undoubtedly giv- 
ing a boost to the program and aims of boards of public wel- 
fare. The plan of such boards is to combine the social work 
of government units, whether county, city or state, into 4 
single department and to extend that work. Kansas City 
is the home of the first and foremost board of public welfare 
in the country. Undoubtedly the interest manifested in 


This outline is therefore to be regarded as merely the tentative approach 
Mrs, Florence Kelley, general secretary of the National Consumers’ 


III. The solution of industrial problems through labor 
and other economic groups. 


I. What can be expected of political organizations in 
bringing about the industrial changes of the near future? 
For mstance, through such political-economic groups as 
the Non-Partisan League among the farmers, and the 
Socialists. What political action can be expected of or- 
ganized labor? 

2. What seems to be the program of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor looking to the solution of great industrial 
problems? How does this compare with the attitude of 
unions not affiliated, such as the railroad workers, the 
ILW.W., etc.? 

3. The effect of the radical labor programs of Europe 
on conditions in the United States. What can be expected 
of the so-called internationalism of labor? 

4. The difficulties placed in the way of freedom to carry 
out industrial and labor programs by the restrictions of 
os federal constitution as interpreted by the Supreme 

ourt. 


IV. The contribution of social workers to the struggle 
for industrial democracy. 


I. Learning the facts about indusirial evils first hand 
and getting them across to the public. 

2. Interpreting the purposes of labor and the radicals to 
the public. 

3. Helping socialize and democratize the public service, 
by getting more social and industrial activities under public 
control, 

4. Assisting in getting recognition for labor and radical 
movements by bringing them into all cooperative efforts 
for general community service. 

3. Studying constantly the nature of our present indus- 
trial society, the conflict of interests between economic 
classes, and the solutions which will make impossible both 
class and conflict. 


V. The relation of our industrial future to the peace set- 
tlement. 


We must assume in our discussions that the peace con- 
ference will lay the foundation for a world organized 
without war, and in the interests of the great masses of 
the people. A settlement based upon the aspirations of the 
militarists, the nationalists and the plutocrats would create 
—at least for a time—an entirely different world than the 
one on which our discussions must so confidently count. 


this whole subject was increased by the rumor, current wher- 
ever delegates met, that Leroy A. Halbert, general superin- 
tendent of the Kansas City board and an old and popular 
member of the conference, is persona non grata to the re- 
cently elected city administration and is working under a pre- 
carious tenure. 

Mr. Halbert carried the plan of these boards a step far- 
ther in his proposal that there be formed a national board 
of public welfare. The Department of the Interior, he 
thought, might well become such a board, in fact if not in 
name. Already this department deals with Indian affairs, 
with national parks and forest reserves, with education, with 
soldiers’ pensions and with the reclamation service. Why not 
transfer to it also, Mr. Halbert asked, the work of the 
Children’s Bureau, the Bureau of Immigration, Public Health 
and the Census, and such other social work of the national 
government as may from time to time develop? 

More than once the plea was heard that private agencies 
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must now, more than ever before, join hands both in spirit 
and in definite organization, to map out a unified program 
of social ends. A special meeting was called during the week 
“to plan a national social program.” ‘Those who attended 
sent a communication to the executive committee of the con- 
ference asking that next year each division arrange for a dis- 


cussion of such a program, with respect to its particular subject: 


matter. A further request was transmitted that the division 
on the organization of social forces arrange for discussions of: 
1, correlation of the 300 or more national social agencies, and 
the formulation of a national program embodying their vari- 
ous objectives; 2, correlation of state agencies within each 
state, and the formulation of state programs; 3, correlation 
of local agencies and the formulation of local programs. 
Action on this recommendation also was left to the new 
officers. : 

One of the livest topics discussed was the financial federa- 
tion. Since the previous meeting of the conference an ex- 
haustive study of financial federations had been published by 
a special committee of the American Association for Organ- 
izing Charity. This report, while acknowledging the success 
of some federations in raising money, educating communities 
to the value of social work, and achieving greater results on 
the part of the agencies federated, pointed out failures as well 
and strongly advised against any further adoption of the plan 
for the present. 

It was obvious that this report had not quelled the ardor 
of those who believe in the desirability of federations. Wil- 
liam C. White, president of the Centralized Budget of Phil- 
anthropies of Milwaukee, defended them roundly. A spir- 
ited argument in their favor was expected also from Allen T. 
Burns, chairman of the division on the organization of so- 
cial forces. Mr. Burns was unfortunately compelled to 
leave Kansas City without speaking, but the abstract of his 
address sent to the press contained some pregnant sentences. 
Not only was it revealed that he “vigorously attacked” the 
report of the special committee referred to, but he was quoted 
as declaring that “financial federations are the inevitable re- 
sult of the rapidly manifolding calls for private funds to 
finance social service experience that will later become func- 
tions of the government.” 

A new phase of the federation movement is presented in the 
combining of the ‘“‘war chest” campaign for money for war 
charities with the federation campaign for continuous social 
service work. ‘Three cities have already held combined cam- 
paigns, Rochester, N. Y., Detroit and Indianapolis, and two 
others, Akron and Toledo, Ohio, are considering the plan. So 
far as opinion was revealed at the conference, it is fair to say 
that this procedure has not yet won the support of any con- 
siderable body of social workers. 

These are, of course, only a few of the topics discussed at 
the sixty-eight scheduled and many unscheduled meetings. 
The division on children listened to detailed explanations of 
the program of children’s year, inaugurated by the federal 
Children’s Bureau under the leadership of the new president 
of the conference, Julia C. Lathrop. ‘The part that both the 
settlement and the school may play in a community recrea- 
tion program for juveniles was discussed. Willard S. Small, 
specialist in school hygiene of the United States Bureau of 
Education, urged federal aid to the states for universal physi- 
cal education of young people. 

A program for continued discussion of child welfare 
movements was outlined by the chairman of the division, 
Henry W. Thurston, of the faculty of the New York School 
of Philanthropy, who declared that among the aspects of 
child welfare that require persistent elucidation are: eugen- 
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_ dress, expressed the same hope for the future. 
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ics and infant welfare; malnutrition; physical diagnosis and 


physical education; child labor; vocational guidance and in- 


dustrial’ adjustment; mental diagnosis and individualized edu- 
cation; recreation, and social hygiene, social efficiency and 
moral education. 


In the discussions both of the conference division on delin- 


quents and correction, and of the National Probation Associ- 


ation, which met two days before the conference, emphasis ~ 


was laid less than in former years upon the institutional care 
of delinquents, and more upon the relation of the delinquent 
to the public at large. 
cational. and reformative measures to each individual delin- 


quent ‘was indicated by Mr. Halbert’s new definition of moral — 
“A man’s moral character consists of the response rf 
he will be able to make to ideas of right when he gets them.” 


character: 


The need for applying thorough edu- © 


An interesting development that has been going on recently, 


notably in several Ohio cities, is the formation of what are 
called ‘family courts.” 
under a single jurisdiction all cases involving family relation- 
ships—desertion cases, divorce and alimony -cases, juvenile de- 


linquency, and those involving adults who contribute to — 


juvenile dependency or delinquency. Cincinnati, Dayton, 
Akron and Youngstown have such courts at present. 


The conference might have been forgiven, said one speaker, — 


if it had regarded itself as a “‘jubilee,’’ a series of congratu- 
latory meetings on the progress that the social workers’ pro- 
gram has made during the past year. No such tendency was 
discernible. 
further advantage of the opportunity for serving national efh- 
ciency that the war has brought. More than once the dele- 
gates were reminded of the social workers’ somewhat meager 
past. ‘The social workers have had in great measure,” said 
George H. Mead, professor of philosophy at the University 
of Chicago, “to come with the compliance of the beggar, 
the beggar in the cause of humanity.” Robert E. Park, pro- 
fessor of sociology at the same university, declared in dis- 
cussing social publicity that ‘‘social agencies have formulated 
their publicity under the impression that they are. trying to 
sell the public something that the public does not want.” They 
have never “spoken with authority,” said Professor Mead. 
They have been in great degree “committed to the presenta- 
tion of cases, and cases which they dared not generalize, and 
the method of approach has in great measure molded those 
who have used it.” 

Both men regarded this state of affairs as past, or nearly 
past. Professor Mead recounted the steps to which the gov- 
ernment has recently committed itself—the living wage, a 
program of adequate housing for its employes in the ship- 
yards, the principle of collective’ bargaining, the federal suf- 
frage amendment, the amendment abolishing the sale of alco- 
holic liquors, the control of venereal diseases, the recognition 
of the government’s right to use as large a share of the income 
of the country as the needs of the country require. The ac- 
ceptance of these measures, he declared, has at last clothed 
them and their champions with ‘“‘an authority which they have 
not before possessed. If any undertaking as huge and mo- 
mentous as this war is on foot, such a program is essential to 
its success, and any nation in the struggle that neglects it is 


handicapping itself as definitely as if it omitted part of its 


program of munitions and big guns.” 

No one better than President Woods, in his opening ad- 
He, too, saw 
in the challenge of the times the opportunity for a “humani- 
tarian democracy”: 


The war is our absorbing interest and pursuit. But we also 
have a nation soon to be guided through the vast uncertainties of 


Instead there was an evident desire to take still — 


The idea of these courts is to center | 
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an era of elemental world reconstruction. In. the very midst of 
our immediate pressing concerns the question keeps rising: If all 
these things are now so possible, so well-nigh achieved—the regu- 
larization of employment, the establishment of a minimum status 
of well-being, the reduction of the favored classes to simplicity of 
life, the exorcism of industrial conflict and the allaying of the 
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hatreds of class, race and sect, the concentration of all minds and 
all interests upon the increase of the national product, the elimina- 
tion of leisure except as a respite from labor—why should it not 
always be so? Why not continue on into the years of peace this 
close, vast, wholesome organism of service, of fellowship, of con- 
structive creative power? 


A Demonstration in Health Education 
By Camelia Waite Uzzell 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY, BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS, ‘NEW YORK CITY 


OE lives in a tenement over near the East River, New 
York city. His mother is a patent medicine consumer, 
who for years has been so much concerned over her own 
health that she has.had very little time for cooking, 

cleaning house, or noticing Joe. Soap and water for any 
purpose she has been able to eliminate almost entirely. 
Joe, however, has somehow managed to grow to thirteen 
years with a bright little flame of self-respect burning in him, 
which brings him to school with a clean face, hair shining and 
clothes that he contrives to keep neat. Perhaps if he were 
not so clean it would not be so easy to discover that he has 
the color of a cellar-grown potato sprout, but nothing could 
conceal the listless gait, the heavily rounded shoulders, the 
scrawny hands, and a dozen other evidences of an under- 
nourished body. Joe is one of the 200,000 victims of mal- 
nutrition in the New York city public schools—or rather was. 

Not long ago Joe’s school, Public School 64, Manhattan, 

‘was invaded by some energetic young women with a passion 
for measuring and weighing boys and girls. About two weeks 
after his grade was measured, Joe was told to report in the 
eye clinic room, and when he obediently appeared he found 
there thirty other boys, the same energetic young women, and 
a strange “professor.” When the riot had been somewhat 
stilled, the professor talked to them. In the first place he 
explained that they.were all 10 per cent or more under weight. 
Joe was 14 per cent. That meant that they were not well, 
that they were not in the fine condition that boys as tall as 
they ought to be. They could not play ball and other games 
as well as they should; their muscles were too soft. More 
than that, when they grew to be men, they would not be so 
strong as normal men. 

The professor, who was only a doctor, had a plan by which 
they could all come up to normal weight and strength, if they 
were interested enough to do the things that he told them 
were good to do. 

As he talked, the doctor pointed to charts that hung on two 
long lines across the room. On these each boy could see what 
a lad his height should weigh, and by the big red dot below 
the normal weight line he could see how much he himself 
actually weighed when he entered the class. “That was the 
first time Joe had seen just what his seventy-four pounds 
meant. He knew that he was skinny, and that he couldn't 
keep up with the others at baseball, but he had always re- 
garded his thinness as an act of Providence, like the color 
of his hair, It had never before occurred to him that it was 
a deficiency that could be remedied. Joe began to like the 
idea of getting that actual weight line up to where it belonged. 
The chart was a challenge. 

The doctor, distributed books in which the boys were to 
record what they had to eat during two days of the coming 
week. At the next meeting of the class the actual weight 
lines on most of the charts showed a pleasant little upward 
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slant. Joe was near the foot of the class—he hadn’t gained 
an ounce. The doctor looked at his food record—1600 calo- 
ries! Just enough to keep a two-year-old baby well, and Joe 
was past thirteen! 

“You must eat more. You cannot gain on what you are 
taking. ” The doctor was emphatic. 

It would be rather difficult to say just what went through 
Joe’s mind while the doctor was telling him that he must eat 
more. Meals at Joe’s home are very casual, for Joe’s mother 
does not find that cooking much agrees with her invalidism. 
More calories may have looked rather out of the question 
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JOE’S STRUGGLE WITH HIS OWN WEIGHT 
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The jagged line in the lower half of the chart shows how 
Joe tried to bring his weight up to normal. He watched 
the chart himself week by week and became frankly fas- 
cinated. Each vertical line marks a week and the “c’ at 


the bottom means average number of calories per day. 
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A NUTRITION GRADUATE 


On April 30 Dorothy T.’s weight line crossed the normal 
and she received a certificate of graduation from the nutri- 
tion class at Public School 64, New York city. Dorothy ts 
ten years old. She was a “straight nutrition case,” need- 
ing ‘only rest and “something to interest her in eating.” 
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to Joe, but when the doctor said, during physical examina- 
tion, that his tonsils ought to come out, Joe jumped at the 
chance. That was a requirement that fell within his own 
power! In the week of the operation he lost so much that 
his weight line dropped clear off the chart, but in the next 
week he regained almost all that he had lost. 

Then, for four weeks he watched his line ascend, a little 
discouraged by its slowness, but borne up by the doctor’s as- 
surances that as soon as he was eating right he would gain 
properly. During the same four weeks the doctor’s assistant 
labored with Joe’s mother, until that lady was sufficiently 
aroused to prepare cereal for Joe, and to get his meals some- 
where near on time. 

At the beginning she burned the porridge usually, and Joe’s 
diet record did not show the proper increase in food value 
until he learned that on the days when the cooked cereal was 
uneatable a dry cereal would do as well. The week after he 
got his diet up to 2,700 calories, he gained two pounds and 
the sharp upward slant of his line has not since been broken. 
Unless some new element of over-fatigue or lack of sleep 
enters in, Joe will soon graduate from the Nutrition Class, 
cum laude. He has learned from his own experience the 
value of good habits of eating. 

The program that Joe followed is that which Dr. W. R. 
P. Emerson has found successful in the treatment of under- 
nourished children in his own practice and in his malnutrition 
clinic at the Massachusetts General Hospital. Members of 
the Bureau of Educational Experiments, of New York city, 
impressed with the educational possibilities of his method, per- 
suaded him to conduct similar work in a New York public 
school, in order to show how easily such a method could be 
incorporated into a school plan as a scheme for general health 


education, “The work was begun in February under the su- 


pervision of the bureau, with the enthusiastic cooperation of 
the school and Christodora House, a neighboring settlement. 

The method rests fundamentally upon the cooperation of 
the children—the essential factor in any scheme that is truly 
educational—and the whole mechanism is a combination of 


devices for enlisting the interest of the children. There js 
nothing out of the ordinary about charts showing children’s 
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gain in weight; there is something out of the ordinary about 
There is 


using these charts as educational instruments. 
nothing out of the ordinary about ‘malnutrition clinics” 
there is about nutrition classes. 


arithmetic. When a student’s weight line touches that other 


magic line that stands for normal, he is graduated and given — 


a diploma. ‘This is to certify that Joseph Heckman has at- 


tained the required standard of health and weight of 88 — 


pounds. (Signed) William R. P. Emerson, M. D. Date, 


In Public School 64 this 
class has been conducted very much as a class in spelling or — 


, 1918,” reads the diploma that Joe will receive one 


glad morning when he has achieved the goal of weeks of right 
living. 

The first appeal is made to the universal human wish to be 
as good as the next one! “All girls want to be attractive and 
beautiful. 
swim and play tennis. Every boy wants to be athletic. The 
desire to play baseball and football can always be aroused in 
him sufficiently to cause him to do almost anything to gain a 
good physical condition for that purpose.” ‘This is the policy 
that has worked. 

The charts are used not for the doctor’s information alone, 
but in order that the children themselves may have this means 
of understanding their gains and losses. “The graphic method 
or record is particularly successful with children, who find 
the progress of the weight lines continuously fascinating. It 
is also a skilful device for emphasizing the normal. The 
children aren’t thinking so much of the tragedy of the actual 
weight line, the evidence of malnutrition, as of the upper 
line which they are trying to attain. 


The success of the work depends upon the cooperation of | 


the home. Securing this cooperation requires much tact and 
often long patience, but the suggestions made by the visitor 
are usually so reasonable, involve so little change in the home 
arrangements, and on trial prove their value so quickly, that 
most mothers are easily won over. The way is usually pre- 


pared by the child’s own interest and enthusiasm. Suggestions * 


coming from the school, moreover, seem, to have a peculiar 
effectiveness. 
school mandates. 


From the medical standpoint Dr. Emerson’s greatest con- | 
tribution has been his discovery that the causes of malnutri- 
tion are as often psychic as physical, and that for the cure ‘ 


of malnutrition a specially prescribed diet is not necessary. 
To him the important things in the treatment are measured 
feeding and relief from strain, the nervous strain of keeping 
up with a grade, for instance, or the physical strain of over- 
fatigue. He says: 


The child 10 per cent under weight is not well. To say that 
he is sick comes much nearer the truth. Many think that children 
outgrow such trouble, but they do not. They grow worse. 
child 3 or 4 per cent under weight at seven years, may be 10 per cent 
under weight at twelve years, and if the trouble is not removed 
he grows to maturity with lowered vitality. 


The problem in the home is seldom poverty. The under-nourished 


child often has brothers and sisters who are plump and well, thriv-— 


ing on the food the family can afford. 


Neither is it a question of cookery. In the beginning I thought 
that I would have to teach the mothers to cook, but I soon threw 
away the cook books and dismissed the dietitians. The children will 
do well enough on the food the household usually provides. All 
that we have to do is to be sure that they are getting enough of it, 

For children in this condition “enough” means from 2,000 to 3,000 
calories of food daily. They are physically bankrupt, practically in 
the condition of the typhoid convalescent. Like the convalescent they 
cannot assimilate large amounts of food at a time, and it is necessary 


to provide small amounts more frequently. A light luncheon in i 


the morning and afternoon is important to bring the number of 
calories up to the required total. Their meals should come at regu- 
lar hours, and they should. be careful to eat slowly, and not to wash 
down half- chewed foods with quantities of liquids. 


They also want to do as other girls do, dance, : 


Parents seem to have a certain docility toward ~ 
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Dr. Emerson stresses the importance of accurate diet rec- 
ords. “Measured feeding,” he says, “is just as necessary 
throughout the whole growing period as in early infancy. 
You must know how much these children are eating. If you 
don’t know that, you don’t know anything about them.” ‘To 
quote again: 


Undernourished children must rest a good deal. They need to 
store up energy. They have very low endurance and playing or 
working hard exhausts them more than normal children. Worry 
about schoo] standing, or anxiety about conditions at home will re- 
duce the weight of a malnourished child. Malnourished children 
need rest as much as they need food. They should go to bed early 
at a regular hour, and have also a rest period morning and after- 
noon. After any violent exercise they should rest. Such children 
are constantly drawing on their reserves for the future. 


They must have plenty of air. If they sleep in a closed room, 
or if their breathing is obstructed, they cannot gain. A frequent 
cause of malnutrition is lack of breathing space due to diseased ton- 
sils and adenoids that cut off the air passages. The removal of 
such obstructions usually means an immediate gain of several 
pounds, followed by a steady rise to normal. 


During nine years Dr. Emerson has proved the effective- 
ness of his treatment medically. The experiment in Public 
School 64 is chiefly significant as a demonstration of the edu- 
cational possibilities of the method. 
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The school as the institution that reaches every child is the 
logical center for any program of national health, but school 
health work heretofore has accomplished little, because it has 
not been made an integral part of the educational system. It 
is in the school buildings but not in the educational scheme, 
and no method of health education will be successful until it 
is made as much a part of school work as reading and arith- 
metic. 

In the past, health work even in the schools has concen- 
trated usually on disease. Surely the time is coming swiftly 
when this will become subordinate, and health education will 
require in the schools not clinics for defects, but classes for 
health. 

And these should be classes conducted on the basis of the 
child’s learning through experience. It is one thing to in- 
struct a boy that he must sleep with open windows. It is an- 
other thing to convince him by actual experience that when the 
windows are closed he loses weight and when he opens them he 
gains. Any health teaching that will really be effective must 
do more than provide rote learning of rules. of hygiene. It 
must approach the children as reasonable human beings, and 
through such devices as Dr. Emerson’s make clear to them the 
practical truth of the laws of health put before them. 


The League to Enforce Peace 
By S. K. Ratcliffe 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF THE LONDON DAILY NEWS 


T is exactly two years since President Wilson, at the 
first annual gathering of the League to Enforce Peace, 
took the great step of proclaiming that the government 
of the United States was prepared to associate itself 

with the program of a league of nations for the establishment 
and maintenance of world peace. Within a year the war 
situation was transformed by events of vast .import—the 
break-up of the Russian empire and the belligerency of 
America. 

Necessarily such a body as the League to Enforce Peace 
found its outlook modified and its activities greatly changed. 
From the beginning its leaders had been careful to explain that 
the league was not concerned with the present conflict: its task 
was preparation for the world which after the war would be 
clamoring for settlement and organization. But when once 
the neutrality of America was ended, the league had to define 
its position anew. That of course it did, promptly and un- 
mistakably, its attitude being indicated by the headline chosen 
for the Philadelphia convention of May 16-17: Win the War 
for Permanent Peace. An impression of this convention, espe- 
cially in its social aspects, is what the editor of the SURVEY 
asks of the present writer, a visiting Englishman who com- 
bines some experience of conferences in his own country with 
a large ignorance of the American plan in such affairs. 

“This is a keynote session, and therefore we are all saying 
the same thing,” said the president of Harvard the first morn- 
ing. Mr. Lowell’s remark was applicable to the meetings of 
both days. Manifestly the promoters had decided that the 
proper business of this year’s convention was not debate, o 
even a restatement of the league program, but the sounding 
of a single note of patriotic resolution and unity. I have heard 
-of a Negro preacher who described his method thus: “In the 
first part of the sermon I do the argifyin’, and in the second 


part I do the explanafyin’, and in the third part 1 give ’em 
the rousement.” ‘At the Philadelphia convention a speaker 
here and there might submit an argument or enter upon an 
expusition, but it would come merely as a parenthesis. Almost 
every one of the thirty or more who took the platform accepted 
the fact that, for this occasion at any rate, the one thing to do 
was to affirm and reaffirm the national will to victory, leaving 
to a more convenient season all discussion of ways and means 
toward the building of a new international order—which is, 
of course, the ultimate purpose of the league. It was, more- 
over, obvious that practical considerations almost compelled 
adherence to this scheme. A convention held in a single large _ 
hall, where the atmosphere is favorable to discussion, must be 
confined to written papers and set speeches. 

There was at least one continuously happy man in the 
Academy of Music during the two days—W. H. Taft, presi- 
dent of the league. Anyone can see that he thoroughly en- 
joys himself in the chair, and no audience of normal people 
can resist either his perennial good humor or the chuckle that 
preludes his always kindly jest. I heard Mr. Taft make two 
speeches. The short keynote address, which he read with im- 
mense emphasis, was a declaration that first of all the League 
to Enforce Peace was a league to insist upon victory through 
military might. His second speech, spoken in the ex-presi- 
dent’s most colloquial manner, was a description and forecast 
of America’s war preparation and production. One could not 
fail to note the response given to Mr. Taft’s protest—the pro- 
test of a judicial intelligence—against the subjecting of indi- 
viduals to mob violence. Let us, said he, frown upon such 


“loyalty.” We accuse the enemy of barbarity; let us at least 


keep our own skirts clean! ‘The audience received this with 
a quick burst of applause, and they gave equally forceful ap- 
proval when Mr. Taft, asserting his belief in the loyalty of 
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the vast majority of Americans of German birth, appealed on 
their behalf for consideration and restraint. 

I am disposed to think that Prof, Franklin Giddings, that 
doughty antagonist of the German system and ideas, and one 
of the ablest controversialists of this wartime, was offering 
something like a straight negative to Mr. Taft’s appeal when, 
to the delight of a large evening audience, he launched out 
upon a stinging analysis of the racial strains of North Ger- 
many. To this eminent sociologist the vulpine Teutonic 
nature appears irreclaimable, a doctrine which surely would 
be taken as anything but a message of hope by certain newer 
American citizens upon whom in the future much will de- 
pend. Is it not an essential part of the splendid principle 
upon which these United States are built, the belief that free 
air and soil and the transforming influences of the democt 
community do in truth suffice for the redemption of man in 
society? With this principle in mind, I found myself won- 
dering whether Professor McElroy, anxious as he is, and as 
we all should be, to ensure the solidarity of the nation, had 
thought out the implications of his call for the suppression of 
all foreign journals. His contention was that America must 
be a country of a single language. 
will all be English-speaking; of that we may be perfectly 
assured. But, if I may venture an opinion on a matter which 
a stranger touches with extreme diffidence, there seem to be 
three fundamental necessities involved here: To make the 


atie 


hitherto unassimilated portions of the population fully ac: 


quainted with all the issues of America’s position in the war— 
and this in the present generation cannot be done through 
English alone; to preserve for all new American citizens some 
organic contact with the sources of the rich cultural contribu- 
tion they are making, or could make, to this continent; to 
have the young American, like the young Briton, equipped as 
fully as possible for the contest in the markets and in the 
world of knowledge which will inevitably begin with the re 
turn of peace. In that contest the unilingual peoples will be 
almost nowhere. 

Out of the large number of other topics 
gested by the many speakers I must be content with picking 
only one or two. Professor McElroy was loudly applauded 
for his declaration that all forms of minority rule must pre- 
pare to disappear—whether, as he put it, monarchy by divine 
right or capitalism by divine right. Hugh Frayne, for the 
American Federation of Labor, made in a sincere speech the 
right point when he urged that, the utmost of loyal service 
being demanded of, and rendered by, the workers, it was im- 
perative that labor should be given a perfectly square deal. 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, who received a fine welcome from 
the convention, read a nobly toned address upon the degrada- 
tion of childhood and womanhood inevitably wrought by 
militarism. Dealing with the economic aspects of the inter- 
national settlement, William English Walling said that Ger- 
many proposed to perpetuate, while the Allies were seeking to 
eliminate, the economic causes of war. In drawing a com- 
parison upon the basis of the war map, Mr. Walling took a 
view of the resources of the Allies in important raw materials 
which was decidedly less optimistic than that presented by 
Herbert Houston. Both speakers urged the systematic use of 
economic pressure upon any government that might refuse to 
recognize the pact of nations, and Mr. Houston estimated that 
for this purpose the reserves of economic power at the disposal 
of the countries now allied were overwhelming. Talcdtt 
Williams did useful service by offering suggestions towards a 
Monroe Doctrine for the world, and John A. Voll empha- 
sized an aspect of the financial situation just now rather neg- 
lected in his argument for a pay-as-you-go policy. 

Among other speeches specifically relevant, in varying ways, 
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to the purpose of the League to Enforce Peace were those of 
Senator Williams of Mississippi; of Edward R. Filene, wh 
declared that only insight, or democratic vision, could win the 
war; and of the president of Harvard, who put the centra 
issue into a sentence: “Civilization as we know it has reached 
a point where it must preclude war or perish by war; and 
can be precluded only by the conquest of the world by a single 
power or by an organization of many nations to prevent its 
recurrence.” J incline to think that Mr. Lowell’s job at the 
convention was at least as hard as that entrusted to any other 
speaker: for he was called upon, as he put it, to talk a little) / 
cold fact after Rabbi Stephen Wise had come to the end of a) 
startlingly successful performance. Oratory, we are n- 
stantly told, is losing its appeal; and that, fortunately, is true. 
It is rare in these days to hear Bee piece of rhetoric,: | 
accompanied by all the appropriate devices. Rabbi Wise cans 
give it to you. Gladstone was said to play upon the Houses) 
of Commons as though it were an old fiddle. Precisely s 
did Rabbi Wise play upon the convention; and he had 
reward. But, although it was lunch time, the audience sta 
to hear Mr. Lowell, and what is more, it gave him a el 
hearing as he explained, without any frills, the probable 
acter of the peace terms that may be expected at any mom 
from Germany. A main point of his speech was that 
United States could not stand for any treaty founded upon | 
compromise which would involve the sacrifice of the Russians | 
people. Whenever this was said, as it was by several speak 
ers, the convention was swiit and decisive in agreement. Y 

To an English eye and ear there were various circum 
stances connected with the assembly that suggest more or less) 
interesting differences of national habit. Outside of a 
tinctively religious gathering, or the House of Commons 
am not quite certain about the army) no clergyman in 
land is invited to open the proceedings of a public mee 
with prayer. Not a few of the speeches at Philadelphia w 
tinged with an evangelical piety which, beyond question, h 
become markedly old-fashioned on our side. 


standing that funny stories were out of order. The fami 
sayings of Lincoln were constantly quoted, and one noticed) 
that the only other phrases coming easily to the tongue wi 
those that President Wilson has added to the currency. 

patience of American listeners transcends anything we 
show. 


of Music filled, all except the top galleries, and with an audb), 
ence largely composed of men. In England, the hall 
have been emptying and half filling throughout the 
As for the collective veneration displayed, it furnished a 
ing commentary upon the alleged irreverence of the Am 
public. Whenever any speaker made a pointed reference | 
Mr. Taft as head of the league, the whole audience rose to. 


the Clyde. The chairmanship, again, was much more ¢ 
going than ours is able to be. Men of the most delicate honor, 
said Mr. Taft at the opening, are apt to lose their sense of 
responsibility when they are standing on a platform. 
true. <a Shuster, who administered a cold show 


who did not aes the allotted Saabs And for my pa 
have few more diverting memories of the kind than the 
ture of the mighty frame of an ex-president of the 
States rising behind the little figure of John Spargo a 
genial breadth of face appearing over the orator’s 
to spoil the effect of a protracted and piticst 
peroration by whispering “time”! 


A MISSION TO THE MOTHER- 
LAND OF MISSIONS 


WO medical missions are on the 

way to Jerusalem. The Ameri- 
can Zionist Medical Unit, equipped by 
the Hadassah, the women’s branch of the 
Zionist movement, at a cost of $250,000, 
consists of a general director and a rep- 
resentative of the organization, a medi- 
cal director, fifteen physicians—four of 
them specialists—fifteen nurses, a sani- 
tarian, two mechanics, two pharmacists 
and a dental staff, forty-one altogether. 
The unit expects to stay more than a 
year and is taking $40,000 worth of 
medical supplies. The staff is to be 
enlarged by the inclusion of several phy- 
sicians already resident in Palestine. A 
hospital in Jerusalem will be its head- 
. quarters, and it will open a dispensary, 
engage in school nursing and will proba- 
bly operate several floating hospitals. 

The Red Cross has a commission of 
fifty-seven members on the way to Pal- 
estine for the relief of suffering and 
distress among the people of all nation- 
alities in the Holy Land. ‘ Dr. John H. 
Finley, state commissioner of education 
of New York, has been appointed leader 
of this commission. The War Council 
of the Red Cross has appropriated 
$390,000 for its work for the first six 
months. The commission will cooper- 
ate with the English and American or- 
ganizations already on the spot. “All 
reports indicate,” says its announcement, 
“that conditions in Palestine are pe- 
culiarly deplorable. Famine and disease 
have exacted heavy toll. Typhus and 
cholera were and are epidemic. In no 
part of the world into which the war 
has been carried is the condition of the 
civilian population worse than in’ the 
land of the Bible.” 

The commission will establish at the 
outset four medical units to combat ty- 
phus, cholera and other diseases and will 
set up at least one fully equipped hos- 
pital while working in the less densely 
populated, districts from local dispen- 
saries. The civilian members of the 
commission and staff will devote them- 
selves to general relief, and to the re- 
construction of devastated areas. 

An important feature of this com- 
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mission is the sanitary engineering corps 
which will conduct a general “clean-up” 
campaign in Palestine. One intention 
is that of repairing the ancient aqueducts 
constructed under King Solomon and 
thus bring pure water for a population 
of 20,000 into Jerusalem over a dis- 
tance of eight miles. Filters and a spe- 
cial chlorinator apparatus are part of 
the equipment taken by the expedition. 
Efforts will also be made to drain the 
swamps of Judea to get rid of flies and 
mosquitoes. But since this work is 
bound to take time, much effort will be 
spent from the outset upon popular edu- 
cation in simple sanitary precautions. 


PROF. THOMAS G. MASARYK 


THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF 
BOHEMIA 


ENTENCED to death and de- 

prived of all’ his property at the 
outbreak of war, Thomas G. Masaryk, 
president of the Czecho-Slovak Na- 
tional Council and professor of philoso- 
phy at the ancient university of Prague, 
formerly a member of the Austrian par- 
liament, fled to Paris and thus, in the 
words of one of his compatriots here, 
saved one leader of his race and nation 
from the death grip of Austrian-German 
persecution. He arrived in this coun- 
try some weeks ago. 

Prof. Masaryk organized his compa- 
triots in Paris, lectured for a time at 
London University and found himself 
in Russia—a country whose language 
and history he had studied intimately— 
soon after the revolution. In Russia, 
he helped in organizing some 50,000 
Slav subjects of the enemy empires who 
had been -taken prisoners of war, to 
fight against their oppressors; and some 
of them are now at Vladivostock, await- 
ing ships to take them to France by way 
of the United States. 

Prof. Masaryk landed at Vancouver 
and came east by way of Chicago and 
Washington. In Chicago more than 
40,000 Bohemians escorted him to the 
Blackstone hotel; in New York city, 
10,000 members of the various Slavic 
societies passed before him in review, 
and thousands heard him speak last 
Saturday at Carnegie Hall. 

But primarily, Prof. Masaryk’s mis- 
sion in this country is to Americans. He 
has set himself the task of helping to 
enlighten public opinion on the justice 
of the Slovak claim for complete inde- 
pendence from the MHapsburg rule. 
President Wilson, in the war aims pro- 
nounced on January 8, included that 


the peoples of Austria-Hungary whose place 
among nations we wish to see safeguarded 
and assured should be accorded the freest 
opportunities for autonomous development. 


The great majority of Americans, 
even of educated and liberal-minded 
Americans, have yet to learn what tasks 
of political reconstruction this essential 
condition of a lasting European peace 
actually involves. The idea is unfortu- 
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COMPARATIVE CHART 
SHOWING PER CENT OF FAMILIES LIVING 
ON SPECIFIED MONTHLY EARNINGS. 
AMOUNTS STATED BEING BALANCE FOREACH 
INDI VIDUAL AFTER DEDUCTING RENT. 
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On- of several charts by Gladys Patric in the report of an intensive 

social survey conducted under the direction of the Department of 

Sociology of the University of Southern California and published by 

the Los Angeles Society for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis 

in a pamphlet entitled, A Study of the Housing and Social Conditions 
in the Ann Street District of Los Angeles, California. 


nately very prevalent here, Prof. Ma- 
saryk finds, that a local autonomy under 
the federal imperial government of the 
present dynasty would or ought to sat- 
isfy the subject races of Austria-Hun- 
gary. Federation, he holds, is utterly 
impossible and can be no more than a 
sham unless the federated units are 
really free politically and economically 
and can participate of their own will in 
a truly representative federal council. 

Against those who uphold the theory 
that it is impossible for small nations to 
compete against their more powerful 
neighbors in the modern world, and that 


therefore it is to their own interest to 
retain the ties which now hold them 
together, he proposes a new federation 
of independent states between the Baltic 
and the Black Sea, a belt including the 
free progressive nations—by no means 
all of them small in wealth and popula- 
tion—from Finland to Albania, as a bul- 
wark of democracy against the ever 
threatening onslaught of Prussian au- 
tocracy. 

The cause of Bohemia is America’s 
cause, not only because both are fight- 
ing for the freedom of small and sub- 
ject nationalities, nor because the Bo- 
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hemians everywhere have loyally joined 
the Allied forces against Middle-Euro- 
pean imperialism, but also because, ow- 
ing to the large Bohemian colony in this 
country, probably well over half a mil- 
lion, the closest ties unite the two peo- 
ples. ‘They are not chauvinists, in the 
sense that they place the claims of their 
nationality before those of humanity. In 
several of his addresses here, Prof. 
Masaryk has shown the depth of his 
sympathy for the cause of world inte- 
gration and for a true internationalism 
based upon national liberty. 

In one of his addresses, he emphasized 
the social message of Bohemia to the 
rest of the world. There must be eco- 
nomic slavery, he explained, where there 
is suppression of language, of popular 
government, of free speech. 

And now last week’s numerous dis- 
patches from Austria make it appear as 
though only the pressure of the German 
yoke is holding together the fragments 
of the Hapsburg empire, and the hour 
has come when American liberalism has 
the opportunity which last came to 
France over a hundred years ago of 
throwing the influence of a great nation 
into the support of a staunch but out- 
numbered people yearning and fighting 
for its independence. 


SOME PLEASANT JOBS THAT 
WOMEN SHUN 


ILL women be able to stand the 

stress of war work? Pale-faced 
pessimists tell each other in whispers of 
the dreadful calamities that daily befall* 
the women in munition factories, of the 
appalling number of still-births among 
those of them that are married and— 
worst of all—of the undignified bearing 
and ungentle language acquired by these 
flowers of the race plucked from the 
sheltered arbors of their homes. 

Traditional industries of women?- Of 
course, they say; but then even in the 
shops and factories outside the home, 
they have always been engaged in the 
nicer, the more dainty jobs. Take 
washing—in a steam laundry—could 
there be anything cleaner or closer to 
the traditional motherliness and home- 
liness of the sex? 

For answer let us turn to a joint re- 
port on The Cost of Clean Clothes in 
Terms of Health, by Dr. Louis I. 
Harris, director of the Bureau of Pre- 
ventable Diseases of the New York city 
Department of Health, and Nelle 
Swartz, executive secretary of the Con- 
sumers’ League of the same city, just 
fresh from the printer. Clean, you say? 


The carelessness with which the soiled 
linen is thrown about is very striking. There 
is no reason why soiled and dirty articles 
of clothes and linen should be thrown from 
place to place or even touch the floor, scat- 
tering dust for the workers to breathe. 


In this department (marking and sorting), 
especially, adequate facilities for washing 
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the hands are a necessity, yet they were 
found to be insufficient and inconveniently 
located in nearly every laundry. Hot water 
is scarce, hand brushes unheard of, and soap 
and towels only occasionally provided. 
Frequent washing of the hands is made 
. virtually impossible on account of the long 
distances between the work place and the 
washing facilities. Sometimes it is even dis- 
couraged because of the employer’s anxiety 
for uninterrupted work. 


Well, that is just one department in 
the laundry, you say. But surely, most 
of the work is light and pleasant as well 
as clean! 

Light? In seventeen of twenty-nine 
laundries investigated, all the shaking of 
pieces after they leave the washroom 
(your bed sheets as well as your hand- 
kerchiefs, madam!) is done by hand and 
by women. 


This heavy work which strains the back, 
shoulders, arms, wrists and hands is done 
almost entirely by elderly women who stand 
while working. The method is uneconom- 
ical to the employer and an ordeal for the 
worker. . c 


A large majority of the women are over 
forty years of age, many of them widows 
who have brought up their families and 
must earn something. These are a pathetic 
group, to be met in almost every laundry, 
often old, bent and stiff, working with trem- 
bling hands and hard put to keep up with 
the pace of the younger women. Many of 
them are too old and incapacitated for the 
constant muscular exertion which shaking 
requires. 


Or take the presses in the family 
ironing department: 


Some of them are so constructed that it 
is necessary for the weight of the operator’s 
body to hold the treadle in place through- 
out the ironing operation. The treadle is 
very high, sometimes 1344 inches above the 
ground, and the body weight must be lifted 
to this height each time the machine is op- 
erated. 


Now, about the ‘“‘pleasantness’’’ of 
work in these steam laundries: 


The effects of work in a damp washroom 
are made worse by almost complete lack of 
provision of dressing rooms where a change 
of clothing is possible. In more than half 
of the washrooms, street clothing was seen 
hanging upon the wall with no adequate 
protection from moisture. In only 
three of the forty-two laundries were the 
floors maintained in dry condition. 


In three laundries proper trucks, properly 
used, were found. The extractors 
revolving at terrific speed are extremely 
dangerous if uncovered. In 23, al- 
most 75 per cent, they were running with 
covers not in place. Warning signs 
and verbal instructions as to this source of 
danger were lacking in almost all laundries. 


Improper ventilation, in most cases, 
aggravates the excessive humidity. 

Although the state law limiting the 
working hours to fifty-four a week ap- 
plies to laundries, 27 per cent of the 
girls reported working beyond that 
limit.. They begin work a little earlier, 
the lunch hour is cut to forty-five or 
fifty minutes, and they are kept a little 
after the scheduled time at night—add- 


ing some three or four hours of extra 
work a week which it would be difficult 
to detect by routine inspection. 

It will not be necessary here to give 
the investigators’ findings concerning 
wages, which, of course, are notoriously 
low—so much so that in. many steam 
laundries only the most helpless or most 
ignorant workers are to be found. 
There is a continual change of per- 
sonnel. One employer admitted that his 
shakers seldom stayed with him more 
than three days. 

The report, though its statistical 
studies are perhaps based on too small a 
number of examinations for reliable 
generalization, brings much evidence to 
bear upon the effects of laundry work 
on health. Naturally, as in many other 
studies of occupational morbidity, it is 
not always clear whether the industry 
is responsible for certain disorders or 
whether it merely attracts persons al- 
ready afflicted by them. ‘This applies 
more particularly in this case to the ex- 
cessive prevalence of low blood pressure 
and of alcoholism. 

Though there are a few steam laun- 
dries which have introduced modern 
methods of ventilation, of providing for 
the comfort and safety of their em- 
ployes and of paying wages that at- 
tract and retain a self-respecting, intelli- 
gent type of workers, most of them, the 
authors conclude, show clearly the need 
for minimum wage legislation. 


Not only is the industry a pathetic illus- 
tration of the low wages which employes 
will receive when no minimum is set, but it 
is also a vivid example of an industry in 
which there is need of some stimulus which 
will force employers at the bottom of the 
scale to introduce more efficient methods of 
management into their business. 


No wonder that so many of the more 
energetic girl workers, all warnings not- 
withstanding, make a bee-line for the 
heavy and exacting work of the muni- 
tions factory and leave behind to shift 
as best they can those supposedly pleas- 
ant, clean and airy abodes of the tradi- 
tional homelike occupations of their sex. 


SAVING THE DEPENDENTS 
OF SOLDIERS 


HE Boston Legal Aid Society last 

year collected over $47,000 due to 
people who had no funds with which to 
hire lawyers. It did this as part of 
its regular work. But like every other 
social agency it has found itself over- 
whelmed with work arising out of the 
entrance of the country into the war. 


Hardly had war been declared (says the 
report of the society just issued), when 
counsel for the society anticipated the dis- 
astrous effect of hundreds of thousands of 
men being swept into service without having 
“put their houses in order.” Suits on un- 
paid bills, loss of property purchased on 
conditional sales, lapsed insurance policies, 
foreclosures of neglected mortgages, unin- 
tended distribution of property because of 
failure to make or amend wills—the mere 
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threat of these possibilities might demoralize 
the man in service, even if the actuality did 
not disrupt the lives of the loved ones at 
home. Accordingly, under the supervision of 
the Lawyers’ Preparedness Committee, and 
with the approval of the local chapter of 
the American Red Cross, a pamphlet was 
prepared and issued by the society, setting 
out in simple language “legal suggestions 
for soldiers and sailors.” ‘That this pub- 
lication met effectively a great and immediate 
need is seen in its reception. The office was 
flooded with demands for copies by army 
cantonments, exemption boards, Y. M. C. A.’s, 
public safety committees, the Council of Na- 
tional Defense in Washington, recreation 
leagues, individuals and organizations from 
New England to Alabama and from New 
York to California. The issue ran quickly 
into 8,000 copies and was reprinted, with 
changes to meet local differences in the law, 
in many states of the union. 


From the outbreak of war the society 
has placed itself and its staff of six 
attorneys at the service of all depend- 
ents of men enlisted in the service of the 
nation... As an example of how this was 
done, the report states that: 


A letter came to us from a soldier at Camp 
Greene, Charlotte, North Carolina, stating 
that his wife was about to be ejected from 
her home in Allston for non-payment of rent. 
Her check from Washington had been de- 
layed. By communicating with her landlord, 
we were able to protect her rights and also 
relieve her mind. It will thus be seen that 
our pamphlet has gone far. 


THE A, B, C OF BRITISH 
HEALTH INSURANCE 


DO not see how anybody could be 
so reactionary at this time as to op- 
pose this kind of legislation,” said 
William Mosses, secretary of the Pat- 
tern Makers’ Union of Great Britain, 
in testifying the other day before the 
California Health Insurance Commis- 
sion on the value of the health insurance 
act of Great Britain. ‘“The workmen 
in Great Britain,’ continued Mr. 
Mosses, ‘“‘are and have been very much 
overworked since the outbreak of the 
war, and are in consequence much more 
liable to a breakdown in health than 
during normal times, so they need the 
protection of health insurance more than 
ever.” 

Mr. Mosses and Charles Duncan, 
secretary of the Workers’ Union of 
Great Britain, made a trip to Cali- 
fornia as members of the British Labor 
Mission, since returned to England, and 
were interrogated on their experience 
with health insurance. More of their 
answers are here given from the full 
testimony published by the Health In- 
surance Commission. 


(a3 


The commission inquired whether the 
“made in Germany” charge circulated by 
opponents has had any effect on British 
opinion of the value of the health insurance 
act. 

Mr. Duncan: “Piffle!” Mr. Mosses: 
“Tommyrot! There is no discussion of any- 
thing so absurd. I cannot believe that the 
opposition to health insurance in this state 
is honest in that objection. It is an insincere 
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objection or else founded on complete 
ignorance.” 

The question was asked whether health 
insurance has “Prussianized” the workers 


and made them slaves of the state. 


Mr. Mosses: “Most emphatically no. 
Health insurance per se has no elements of 
Prussianism in it. The Prussians Prussian- 
ized health insurance as they did everything 
else.” 

Other questions asked by the commission, 
and the replies, follow: 

Do the physicians give the insured workers 
as good care as they received before the 
health insurance act? Mr. Duncan: “The 
workmen of Great Britain are getting much 
better medical care now than before the 
act.” 

Has it interfered with individual liberty? 
Mr. Duncan: “No, of course not. The Eng- 
lish system of health insurance gives the 
workers every individual liberty, including 
the liberty of good health.” 

Has it brought about interference in the 
home life of the workers? Mr. Mosses: “In 
all my years of association with the thou- 
sands of workers in my union who come 
under the act, I have never heard a com- 
plaint.” 

What would be the effect in Great Britain 
of repealing the health insurance act? Mr. 
Duncan: “Repeal the health insurance act! 
England is not wasting time discussing 
absurdities. To repeal the health insurance 
act would cause a social revolution in Eng- 
land tomorrow.” To, which Mr. Mosses 
added: “It would be just as sensible to talk 
about repealing the equator.” 

Both men, who were members of Parlia- 
ment when the Lloyd George health in- 
surance act was passed in 1911 and have 
been in close touch with its practical opera- 
tion since, testified emphatically that health 
insurance has made for the well-being of 
the nation; that the poor rates have de- 
creased in every industrial center; that the 
amount of money spent in public relief has 
decreased; that it has proved a valuable 
incentive to the workers to-save, has im- 
proved the general health of the people, and 
has decreased dependency and destitution. 


OLD MANSIONS TO EASE 
HOUSE FAMINE 


HARLESTON, S. C., has a larger 

number of old family mansions 
than most American cities. Many of 
them have become dilapidated and are 
not in use. Now that war activities 
have brought to the city 10,000 new res- 
idents, with the prospect of at least 10,- 
000 more to come within another year, 
it has occurred to some of the citizens 
that the renovation and remodeling of 
some of these old properties would be 
an economical method of housing some 
of the additional population, especially 
since, as in other centers, there is a no- 
ticeable scarcity of building materials. 
But this form of housing enterprise will 
not be sufficient, and many new houses 
will also have to be built. 

For this purpose many of the lead- 
ing business men and bankers have gone 
through the preliminaries of organizing 
the Victory Housing Corporation and 
will soon be engaged in actual construc- 
tion. This company will have a capital 
stock subscribed of $300,000, shares at 
$100 each which may be paid for at the 
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rate of 1 per cent a month for 100 
months. It is planned to make the com- 
pany popular and democratic, yet man- 
aged in a business-like way that will in- 
sure reasonable profits to the sharehold- 
ers. There will be an advisory board of 
bankers to aid in the financial transac- 
tions. 

“Tt is not expected,” writes Sidney 
Rittenberg, of the Charleston Chamber 
of Commerce, “that the Victory Hous- 
ing Corporation will do more than make 
a beginning. Indeed, it is intended to 
be principally an example for other com- 
panies and individuals. It is hoped by 
means of this step to institute a general 
movement of construction and repair 
in Charleston.” 


PAN-AMERICAN ROUND 
TABLE MEETINGS 


ONFERENCES were held in New 

York city the other day to give 
an international and a national consti- 
tution to the Pan-American Round Ta- 
ble and to inaugurate a state chapter of 
this organization which, not quite two 
years ago, originated under unusual cir- 
cumstances in San Antonio, Texas. 

When the Mexican “crisis” was at 
its height and feeling ran amuck on both 
sides of the border, Mrs. Florence Gris- 
wold, of that city, conceived the idea of 
inviting to her house a number of her 
friends and a number of Mexican 
women to talk things over and to see 
whether they could not contribute some- 
thing towards a better mutual under- 
standing of the two peoples. 

Later, the political conditions in Mex- 
ico caused, thousands of its citizens to 
seek for a time the protection of the 
Stars and Stripes. Among them were 
cabinet members of the Diaz and Ma- 
dero administrations, with their families, 
prominent doctors and lawyers, people 
of refinement—but also many of the 
poor. It was then that the idea of the 
Pan-American Round Table took shape. 
The little group of women worked hard 
to aid every class of refugees according 
to their needs and encouraged them to 
follow their former vocations on Ameri- 
can soil. 

About the same time, the American 
Red Cross reported on conditions in 
Mexico, and the same determined wom- 
en attempted to send some trainloads 
of first necessities across the border; but 
technical difficulties arose and the plan 
did not come to fruition, A genuine 
desire to help was, thus, the first bond 
of sympathy between the women of the 
two countries. Ag is so often the case, 
a deeper mutual understanding followed 


the first emotional appeal. Says Mrs. 
Griswold: 


Two months ago I was.a visitor to the 
border town of Brownsville, Texas, opposite 
Matamoras, Mexico—once a town of 60,000 
inhabitants; today it has about 8,000. I 
visited the custom house and the custom in- 
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spector told me that 2,500 Mexicans had 

crossed over the’ day before, coming inte 
Brownsville to purchase the bare necessiti 
of life. I spent an hour watching the steady 
flow of humanity, like a string of ants, hurry 
ing to and fro; and as I gazed upon the 
Rio Grande, the dark, muddy, treachero 
river, I wondered if it were not symbolic 
the treatment we have accorded each other. 

That day 3,000 more came over. ; 


An informal committee for relief thus 
became a medium of practical interna- 
tionalism. Again to quote the founder 
of the organization: 


The Mexicans are a proud and sensitive — 
people, and it will take time to eliminate — 
that feeling of suspicion and collective hatred _ 
they feel towards us. I am afraid that a 
wonderful opportunity has been neglected 
in permitting these misunderstandings to ex-_ 
ist, in not striving to understand the people © 
who are our neighbors. It has been 
not only wonderful but glorious to read of 
the millions of dollars sent from our country 
to downtrodden Belgium, to Europe’s hungry 
and needy, but we have neglected our stary- 
ing’ sister republic at our very door. 


Once the spiritual appeal of the Round 
Table had widened, the idea of making 
it a common meeting ground for all 
women of the two continents naturally 
followed. At first, official circles held 
aloof, but after a while full recogni- 
tion came, and even the help of Carran- 
za’s consular representative was en-— 
listed. The latter, in spite of the fact 
that the Round Table, though non-sec- 
tarian and non-political, sent a resolution © 
to President Carranza in February— 
signed by a Nicaraguan, a Haitian and — 
a Guatemalan—scolding him for his — 
“flatteringly effusive” birthday greetings 
to the German emperor. 

The organization, then, is by no 
means “pacifist”? or even neutral in the 
world war. It has no less an aim than 
that of “preserving and fostering the 
intellectual and spiritual inheritance of 
American civilization” or, stated in the 
words of the objects of the society, 


To promote acquaintance among women of 
the American republics, to develop and con- 
serve mutual knowledge, understanding and 
true friendship among the women of the 
American republics and peoples; to promote 
all good movements which shall lead to a 
higher civilization, especially those which 
affect the welfare of the women and chil- 
dren of the American republics. 


These objects it is sought to attain 
by the following plan: 


To organize groups of women in each re- 
public for the study of the languages, liter- 
ature, history and social conditions of other 
American republics; 


The opening of Pan-American headquar- 
ters in the large cities where women, es- 
pecially the young women, of other republics, 
properly introduced, may find a welcome and 
a club home during their sojourn; 


The fostering in each republic of an inter- 
est in the students of other republics; 

To encourage among students interest ‘in 
Pan-American matters; to give prizes to 
students for the writing of essays on Pan- 
American subjects; . 

[Continued on page 268] 
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A Masterpiece of Mingled Tragedy, Beauty and Humor 


GONE TO EARTH 


By MARY WEBB, author of “The Golden Arrow,” “The Spring of Joy.” “Net $1.50 
About what novel of recent days — or years — could the Literary Editor of a newspaper of the standing of The 
Sun (New York) say (in a review covering a whole page): 

REBECCA WEST’S VERDICT. “Let us recall what Miss West said about it: ‘The year’s discovery has been 
Mary Webb, author of “GONE TO EARTH.” She is a genius, and I shouldn’t mind wagering that she is 
going to be the most distinguished writer of our generation.’ i 
THE IMPRESSIVENESS OF “GONE TO EARTH.” “‘GONE TO EARTH?’ is the most impressive’ English 
novel since Thomas Hardy gave.us ‘Tess. of the D’Urbervilles.’ It has many points of resemblance to ‘Tess.’ 
THE AUTHOR’S HIGH LITERARY LINEAGE. “Mary Webb is of the line of Meredith. In ‘GONE TO 
EARTH’ are many Meredithean traits of style, but the fantasticalness which Meredith allowed himself is not 
present. : 

THE CHARACTERS OF THE STORY. “They are put before us with exquisite and unobtrusive humor and 
understanding. There is fun in this book; make no mistake about that. There is comprehension, which is of 
far more importance; and there is the power to convey, which is most important of all. 

THE AUTHOR’S LITERARY IMMORTALITY. “‘GONE TO EARTH?’ will be read, it will be remembered. 
Its author is assured of something more than mere notice hereafter.” 


A New Novel by the Author of ‘‘El Supremo”’ 


THE UNWILLING VESTAL 


By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE. Net $1.50 
The Outlook says: “Mr. White in his fascinating story of old Rome purposely makes Emperor, Vestal Virgins, 
slaves, and every one else talk like the people you see at movies or meet on the railway. For once we have a 
story of classical days over which we do not go to sleep. The same is true, of course, of ‘Quo Vadis,’ but that 
remarkable book is far less unconventional than this.” 

The Boston Post says: “It seems a long journey from rural America of to-day to ‘the grandeur that was Rome,’ 
but Edward Lucas White makes ancient Rome so understandable that one can get there without changing men- 
tal gears. Mr. White, without sacrificing historical accuracy, has been able to write a story of long ago that 
not only brings the past vividly before our eyes, but also keeps us interested in the eventful lives of his char- 


acters.” 
A Delightful Comedy Full of Laughter 


BEFORE THE WIND 


By JANET LAING. A very amusing story, well told and extremely unusual. Net $1.50 

Two old ladies, trying to do their bit for the war, ask their old friends to dismiss their servants, close their 

houses, and come and live with them, thus making one set of servants do for the lot, letting the others free 

for war duty. Around this strange and complicated gathering of seven elderly women and one individual old 

AD Miss Laing has woven a story of love, war, and mystery in which the action is unceasing and the interest 
eeps pace. : 


A Genuine Western Novel by a Westerner 


By DANE COOLIDGE THE FIGHTING FOOL Net $1.50 


Knowing and living the life of the frontiersman, Mr. Coolidge has interpreted it to the world in a way not even 
approached by any other writer. It is full of zip and action from stzrt to finish, with an unusual love story in- 
terwoven; and in reading it you breathe the very air of our great Southwestern frontier. 


The Story of an American Boy 


SALT, OR THE EDUCATION OF 
- GRIFFITH ADAMS | 


By CHARLES G. NORRIS, author of “The Amateur.” Net $1.50 
This novel tells the story of an American boy who went through school and college, but who was not educated 
until later. It is a startling commentary on the methods by which our young men are fitted for life. Griffith 
Adams is an American type; there are thousands like him. His story is the history of the average collegian—only 
Seep ius is perhaps the more fortunate. Business, Friendship, Love, all have their part in this story of a lov- 
able character. 


POSTAGE EXTRA AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE HOUSING PROBLEM 
{N WAR AND PEACE 


Real facts in the stupendous problem 
now confronting the United States. 
$2.25 postpaid to any address in the 
world. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS 


TueE Octracon, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A BOOK FOR WAR TIMES AND 
OTHER TIMES 


“The Federal Government and the Liquor Traffic,” Revised, En- 
larged 1918 Edition 
By Wiviiam E. Jounson, long Chief Special Officer U. S. Indian 
Service 
One of the most complete and authoritative treatises on the 
Liquer Traffic as related to U. S. Customs, Revenue, Army, 
Navy, Indians, Possessions, Congress, The Great War, etc. Con- 
tains valuable excerpts from some of the most vital official and 
other records. No library really complete without it. A skill- 
ful and authentic history of the Whiskey Insurrection of 1794 
to the Liquor Repression of 1917. 12mo. Cloth 364 pp. 
$1.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN IssuE PuBLisHING Co., Dept. Sv., WESTERVILLE, Ono. 


CHILD WELFARE IN OKLAHOMA 


An Inquiry by the National Child Labor Committee for 
the University of Oklahoma. 


Chapters on health, recreation, education, labor, agri- 
culture, juvenile courts, institutions, home-finding, 
poor relief, parentage and property rights, adminis- 
tration. Introduction giving brief history of move- 
ment for children’s codes. 285 pp., 75c net. 


NationaL CuHiLp Lasor COMMUTES, 105 East 22np Street, New 
ORK. 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
MONOGRAPHS 


Social surveys of three rural townships in Iowa, by 
PAUIS. BELRGE AZAD. 
88 pp. $.50 


Address: THe Lrprartan, UNIversity oF Iowa, 
Towa City, Iowa 


SKETCHES FROM LIFE 


By Nincuno SANTO 


Price 50c, Postpaid 


“Presents in concrete stories, happily told, great, practical 


truths.’’—Hvening Express, Portland, Me. 


“It fits into the life of all human beings, rich or poor, learned 
or unlearned, wise or simple.’’—Watchword, Dayton, Ohio. 


Tue Nunc Licer Press 
920 NicoLtetT AvE. - - . = : 


THE ONLY REFERENCE BOOK OF ITS 
KIND IN THE UNITED STATES 


AMERICAN LABOR YEAR BOOK, 1917-18 
published by Rand School of Social Science 


7 East 15 St., New York 
Clothbound, $1.35; paper, 70c, including postage 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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NOTABLE NEW PUBLICATIONS 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, PUBLIC AFFAIRS, HEALTH, CRIME, EDUCATION, INDUSTRY 
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Writing from a first-hand knowledge, this member of the Commis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium has given us an authentic story of the 
“C. R. B.”—the greatest humanitarian enterprise in history. 


FIGHTING STARVATION IN BELGIUM 
By VERNON KELLOGG. 


How mills were managed; an army of bakers employed; millions fed 
at the rate of eight cents per person per day and 2% million tons 
of supplies delivered in the face of innumerable obstacles raised by 
German officials, is graphically told. 


Net $1.25. 
DovusLepay, Pace AND CoMPANY.—GARDEN City, New York. 


SOCIAL ANTAGONISMS 


By Proressor ARLAND D. WEEKs. 


The importance of knowing oneself properly is the 
keynote of this work. By knowing himself the indi- 
vidual will come to better reasoning methods and be 
able to direct his emotions rather than as is often the 
case be carried away by them. Coming at a time 
when we are emerging from an individual to a social 
consciousness, this book will prove a help to anyone 
striving to attain a proper social viewpoint. 60 cents, 


A. C McCuiure & Company, CHICAGO. 


RURAL PROBLEMS OF TODAY 


ERNEST R. GROVES 


Cloth, $1.00 
In this book the author of 


“Moral agra (50c) 


an 
“Using the Resources of the Country Church’’ (75c), 


approaching rural social life from the psychological angle, stimulates 
to fresh thinking on the significance of rural problems and inspires 
to optimism and courage in dealing with them. 


AssocIaATIOn Press, 347 Mapison Ave., New YorK 


MANUAL OF LAWS RELATING 
TO ILLEGITIMACY 


A practical handbook for workers containing BRIEF SURVEY of 
EUROPEAN LAW, CONDENSED CHAPTER ON EVIDENCE 
as applied to the United States, MASSACHUSETTS STATUTES 
ON ILLEGITIMACY (complete) with RELATED LAWS on 
CHILDREN, HEALTH and MORALS, annotated by careful 
statement of procedure and case-citations 


Published by the Boston ConFERENCE ON ILLEGITIMACY, 
Miss O. M. Lewis, Secretary. 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Mass. 
$0c, By Matl, Postpaid 


THE A B C OF EXHIBIT PLANNING 


By Evart G. RourzAHN aND Mary Swain RovutzAHN 
(Ready Shortly) 


A book on exhibits, aimed to be helpful especially in the initial stages when 
decisions are being made as to scope, purpose and methods. Of value to persons 
engaged in all types of educational publicity. 275 pages. Over 50 pages of 
illustrations. 

First of a new Survey and Exhibit Series, edited by SHELBY M. HARRISON, 


Price $1.50 net 
Publication Department 
Russert Sace Founpation, 130 East 22np STREET 
New York City 


SECOND EDITION—REVISED 


THE NORMAL LIFE 
BY EDWARD T. DEVINE 


Adopted as a text-book in Red Cross and university classes 
and in schools for training social workers. 


Price, $1.25 THE SURVEY 
112 EAST 19th STREET - - = - 


By Mail, $1.35 
NEW YORK 
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INDUSTRIAL LEADERSHIP 
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NOTABLE NEW 
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PUBLICATIONS 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, PUBLIC AFFAIRS, HEALTH, CRIME, EDUCATION, INDUSTRY 


onenennecensensccenstcssecesssoscosecnacocaneagsessae| 


By H. L. Gantr 


“Contains a wealth of sound advice based on a wide 
and successful experience.”—American Economic 
Review. 


“Preaches principles that should be known to every 
true citizen in the country.”—Labor World. 


(Second Printing.) Cloth, $1.25 net. 


Yate. University Press, New Haven, Conn. 
280 Mapison AvENuE, New York City, 


THE MENTAL HEALTH OF THE 
SCHOOL CHILD 


The Psycho-Educational Clinic in Relation to Child Welfare 
By J. E. WALLACE WALLIN, Pu.D. 


“Invaluable as a guide in diagnosing, identifying, studying, 
and ear joked eee and backward school children.’’— 


Journal of BE 
(Second Printing.) Cloth, $2.50 net. 


SCHEMA FOR THE CLINICAL STUDY OF MENTALLY 
AND EDUCATIONALLY UNUSUAL CHILDREN (Reprint of 
Chapter XIX), 35 cents net. 


YaLe University Press, New Haven; Conn. 
280 Mapison Avenug, New York City. 


RIGHT AND WRONG AFTER THE WAR 


By Rev. Bernarp Ippincs BELL 


While of peculiar interest to the social worker, the book 
will be enjoyed by every one who wants to read a vigorous 
and really illuminating discussion of our present social struc- 
ture, and of the need of readjusting the old morality to the 
new life. $1.25 net, 


Hovucuton Mirriin Co., 4 Park St., Boston 


CRIME PREVENTION 


By Lt.-Col. ARTHUR WOODS 
Former Police Commissioner of Greater New York. 


Topics: Conventional Methods; Educating the Pub- 
lic; Diminishing the Supply; Poverty; Mental De- 
fectives; Drink and Drugs; Convicts; Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

$1 net; by mail, $1.06. 


Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. 


HELP WIN THE WAR WITH 
MUSIC! 
COMMUNITY SINGING 


has become a recognized factor in stimulating the spirit of Patriot- 


ism. 
COMMUNITY SINGING IS WAR WORK! 


A form of service that all can give with pleasure to 
and vast benefit to their country. 
See 55 COMMUNITY SONGS 
Published by C. C. Birchard & Co.,°221 Columbus Ave., 
Single copy postpaid upon receipt of 10c. 


THE COST OF ALCOHOL 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 
Facts on the social significance of alcohol pre- 
sented by public and private agencies at a pub- 
lic conference Boston, March, 1918, $2 per 100, 
or 2'%4c each in lots of less than 100. 
LEAGUE FOR PREVENTIVE WorK 
44 Bromfield St., Boston, Massachusetts 
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IN A DAY OF SOCIAL 
REBUILDING 


By Henry SLoAne Corrin, D.D. 


In this volume Dr. Coffin faces frankly the social 
situation of the hour in international relations, in 
industry, and in the more intimate life of men, ‘and 
discusses the duty of the Church through its various 
ministries and the particular tasks of its leaders. 


Boards, $1.00 net. 


Yate University Press, New Haven, Conn, 
280 Mapison AveNuE, New York City. 


SOCIETY AND PRISONS 
Some Suggestions for a New Penology 


By Tuomas Morr OsporNnE 


“The book is intensely interesting. . There 
is no sentimentalism in his system, but much of 
humanity and much of concern, not only for the 
welfare of the criminal, but primarily for the pro- 
tection of society.”—Springfield Republican, 


(Third Printing.) Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Yate University Press, New Haven, Conn. 
280 Mapison AvENuE, New Yorx City. 


THE CHICAGO PRODUCE MARKET 


By Epwin G. Nourse 


A timely contribution to the food question. The author 
who writes after prolonged study and first-hand experience 
as a shipper analyzes the profits of the producer and middle- 
man, the ultimate cost to the consumer, etc., in a way that 
illuminates the whole problem of food distribution. 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx Prize Essay. With maps and charts. 
$2.25 net. 


HovucutTon Mirriin Co., 4 Parx St., Boston 


A SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN FAMILY 


From Colonial Times to the Present. 
By ARTHUR W. CALHOUN, Px.D. 


In three large volumes, 8vo, with Bibliogra oe and Analytical 
Index. Cloth, uncut, gilt tops. Price $15.00 net prepaid. 
An attempt to develop an understanding of the 
forces that have been operative in the evolution of 
family institutions in the United States. 


Tue Artruur H. CrarK Co. 
Cleveland, U. S, A. 


Publishers 


WAR FACT TESTS 
By WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


Director of the Institute for Public Service 


Minimum essential war facts every one needs for 
constant use. Gives reasons why we are at war, 
our peace aims, facts about home-town, state and 


national activities, explains international complica- 
tions, enumerates after-the-war needs. For teachers, 
school children, preachers, speakers, and general 
public. Brief, terse, concise and clear. 80 pages. 


24 cents postpaid. 
Wortp Book Company, YoNKERS, New York 


BOOKS BY MAIL—Any book by any publisher 
may be ordered through the SURVEY. We 
ship by return mail—prompt service with the 
minimum of trouble. Send orders and checks to 


THE SURVEY, 112 East 19th St., New York. 
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New APPLETON Books 


An Ethical 


or not. 


8vo. 


Philosophy 


Hof Lite — 
By FELIX ADLER - 


In these days of stress and struggle, when so many people are feeling the 
urgent need for a finer and stronger life-basis, this book of practical. phil- 
osophy will be particularly welcome. 
of the experience of over forty years spent in active social service and is 
the crystallized reaction of a fine mind to the circumstances of existence. 
The convictions it expresses are not dogmatic but suggestive, and the book 
abounds in practical advice which will prove helpful to all those who are in 
doubt or trouble, whether they accept the author’s 


$3.00 Net 


It records a philosophy growing out 


philosophy as ‘a whole 


HI Sy ise 


American Women and 
the World War 


By IDA CLYDE CLARKE 


A National Service handbook of women’s 


ous organizations have responded in this 
emergency and what every woman can 
do to help. $2.00 net. 


Out There 


By CHARLES W. WHITEHAIR 


The thrilling account of a Y. M. C. A. 
man’s three years with the fighters of all 
the allied nations. A great human nar- 
rative of the tremendous task before the 
Y. M. C. A. and the splendid work al- 
ready done. Illustrated, $1.50 net. 


American Negro 


Slavery 
By ULRICH B. PHILLIPS 


The history of slavery in the New 
World, with an illuminating discussion 
of labor and economic conditions in the 
South. $3.00 net. 


An Antholo: 
From the Front ¢resc®ay 
Compiled by LIEUT. C. E. ANDREWS 
Some of the best verses of the war, writ- 
ten on the firing line by such famous men 


of action as Rupert Brooke, Alan Seegar, 
Robert Service and others. $7.00 net. 


A Notable Novel 


usual novel, based upon facts. 


work in the war, telling how the vari- | 


THE WAY OUT. 


After many years of intimate association with the mountaineers of Kentucky, Emer- 
son Hough has written a splendid romance based upon the efforts of an ignorant 
but sincere feudist who “goes outside” to seek an education in order that he might 
bring light and knowledge into the “shut-in” district of the Cumberlands. 
Illustrated, $1.50 net. 


Trade Unionism 
in the United States 


By ROBERT F. HOXIE 
A truly constructive method of dealing 


with all labor problems according to 


the actual conditions. A necessary book 
based upon ten years of study. $2.50 net. 


Principles Governing 
The Retirement of 
Public Officials 


By LEWIS MERIAM 


An analysis of the administrative, finan- 
cial, economic and social problems in- 
volved and the principles which should 
govern their solution. $2.75 met. 


The American Y ear Book 
Edited by FRANCIS G. WICKWARE 


A digest of events and developments in 
all spheres of human activity during the 
past year. $3.00 net. 


Liability and Compen- 
sation Insurance 


By RALPH H. BLANCHARD 


A full and logical analysis of the com- 
pensation idea and a plain, unbiased ex- 
pression of the practices and conditions. 
$2.00 net. 


By EMERSON HOUGH 


An un- 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLER 
These Are Appleton Books  PithRhETON © oR yok 
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To encourage the exchange of professor 
in schools and universities to lecture upo 
Pan-American subjects; 

The formation. of travel committees i 
each republic’ to. interest parties of citizen 
and students to travel in other republic 
under guidance ‘which will insure thei 
safety and the acquisition of corre¢t informa 
tion concerning the countries visited; 

To form Pan-American committees on ar 
music, literature, etc., to. “which authors, 
poets, artists and musicians may appeal for 
consideration of their works, which, if found 
of high merit by the committee, would be 
indorsed by the organization; 

The presentation of medals and prizes to 
men and women of the American republics 
who render conspicuous public service or pro- 
duce works of high artistic or scientific merit; 

The publishing in English and Spanish of 
an organ for the women of the American 
republics setting forth their activities; 

To be a medium for coordinating the work 
of women in the various republics in order 
to avoid duplicating efforts. 


. Already a Pan-American Orphans’, 
Fund has been established to be dis- 
tributed to orphans of warriors of all 
the American republics who die in serv- 
ice. Largely an indirect result of the 
work of the San Antonio women is the 
publication of a new Mexican-American 
magazine La Defensa, at San Antonio. 
It is edited by a former Mexican con- 
sul general, decidedly pro-ally in policy 
and devoted to the creation of a better 
feeling among the large and constantly 
increasing Mexican population of the 
state for their new country. 

The conference held in New York 
city, presided over by Miss C. A. Mason, 
had a large attendance of both North 
and South American women and some 
men, It was decided to hold a Pan-— 
American congress of the organization at 
Lima, Peru, in 1921, simultaneously 
with the Pan-American Scientific Con- 
gress, unless there should be some earlier 
large Pan-American assembly after the 
declaration of peace. 


TRIAL AWARDS AS AIDS TO 
ARBITRATORS 


NE of the difficulties with respect 

to arbitration proceedings is that 
the arbitrator, being an outsider, may 
possibly not take into account all of the 
factors that should be considered. His 
decision, therefore, may seem to one side 
or the other grossly .unfair, because of 
his failure to give due weight to some 
factor or other which may not have been 
adequately called to his attention. Not — 
long ago this difficulty was met in an ~ 
interesting way by John P. Frey, editor — 
of the International Molders’ Journal. 
Mr. Frey was called upon to act as arbi- 
trator in a wage question involving one 
of the building trades of Cincinnati. In — 
view of the difficulty mentioned above, 
he decided that before announcing the 
final decision he would submit to both — 
parties what he called a “trial award,” 
which would “contain the arbitrator’s 
understanding of the facts which had 

[Continued on page 270] 


HEALTH OFFICERS IN 
-MUNITION PLANTS 


Eight Weeks Summer Course 


AT 
Mount Holyoke College 


June 26th to August 20th 


Preparation for positions as supervisors of 
women in plants in the War Industries. 


Courses in physiology, hygiene, 
management, and labor problems. 


Field work in factories. Lectures by 
noted men and women on special topics. 


factory 


A carefully selected group of forty stud- 
ents with previous experience in industrial 
service or physical education. 


Address: 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
TRAINING COURSE 


South Hadley, Massachusetts 


Graduate Course In 


Public Health Nursing 


offered-by the 


Visiting Nurse Association 
of New Haven, Conn. 


in cooperation with 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


A course of five months of theoretical 
instruction and four months of practical 
field work under supervision. 

Open only to graduate registered nurses. 

No tuition is charged and a limited num- 
ber of scholarships are available to assist 
in the payment of living expenses. Term 
opens September 26, 1918. 

Further information may be obtained by 
addressing 


VISITING NURSE ASSOCIATION, 
New Haven, Conn, 


Enlist for War Service! 


W cur its 23 million homes, housekeeping is 


our country’s biggest industry. To win 
the War, economy and efficiency in the home 
1S an imperative necessity. 


Your Country Is Calling You— 


To save food, save fuel and all materials used in the home; 

To organize your work so that you will have more time and 
strength for War Relief Work; 

To make your home a safer, more healthful place to live in, 
to bring up children in; 


To make your home more worth fighting for, more worth this 
awful sacrifice. : 


To meet this call fully—become a trained ex- 
pert in your homemaking (or for outside service). 
Enlist NOW for home-study.. Send for the 
“Home Service Manual’? to American School of 
Home Economics, 519 W. 69th St., Chicago. 


POST-GRADUATE COURSE IN 
PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 
September 16, 1918—June 27, 1919. 


Trains nurses for public health nursing 
in its various forms, including Visiting 
Nursing, Child Welfare, Industrial 
Nursing, School Nursing, Tuberculosis 
Nursing, Medical Social Service, etc. 


Special Emphasis Is Laid on Field 
Work in Public Health Nursing 
and Social Case Work 


TUITION $75.00 


For bulletins, address BERNARD J. 
NEWMAN, Director, 1302 Pine St., 
Philadelphia. . 


LHE SURVEY FORBMUNE 1, 


1918 


BOSTON, 
MASS. 


The School of Social Work, 


A Department of Simmons College 


The first year program. Begins September 18. A substantial preparation 
for the forms of social service now in special demand. Correlated courses 
on work with individuals and families and on neighborhood work. Well 
prepared students may specialize in medical social service, work with 
children and adolescents, organizing charity, or in neighborhood work 


through settlements. 


A Summer Course, introductory to social work, for six weeks beginning 


June 25. 


Jeffrey R. Brackett, Director 


Lucy Wright, Associate 


Address 18 Somerset St., Boston 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 
SIXTEENTH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 1, 1918 


GENERAL TRAINING COURSE FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


One-year course for college graduates, w-th special field work for selected students in social statistics 


and social investigation. 


Two-year course for other qualified students 


SPECIAL PLAYGROUND COURSE 


With technical classes, at Hull-House Gymnasium, in folk dancing, games, story telling, 
dramatics, preparation of pageants and gymnastics 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 


SPECIAL SHORT COURSES FOR VARIOUS FORMS OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
IN WAR TIME 


For further information, address The Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


The University of Pittsburgh 


Summer Session, 1918, July 8th—August 17th 


The Summer Session of the University of Pittsburgh has been intensified and the faculty 


strengthened by experts from other institutions. 


In addition to the usual academic courses, general courses are offered in Languages, 
Economics, Political and Social Science, Education, Household Arts, Music, Science, etc. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


I. WAR COURSES IN SOCIAL SERVICE 


The Red Cross Home Service Institute, with supervised field work in social service. 
Pennsylvania Committee of Public Safety Course on Community Organization in War Time, 


This course emphasizes health and child welfare. 


A Special two weeks’ Institute on Immigration and Americanization (July 8th-20th)—Led 
by authorities of national reputation from New York and Chicago. 


II. COURSE IN PATRIOTISM THROUGH EDUCATION 
Daily lectures by noted educators, under direction of National Security League. 
For special bulletins address the Registrar, University of Pittsburgh. 


VICTORIAN ORDER OF NURSES: 
Post-Graduate course in District Nursing, 
four months, is given at the four training 
centres of the Order at Ottawa, Montreal, 
Toronto and Vancouver. Salary during the 
course and good openings after successful 
terminations. For full information apply to 
the Chief Superintendent, 578 Somerset St., 


Ottawa. 


RYE BEACH SCHOOL FOR BACK- 
WARD CHILDHEN: Highest medical 
references. Principal, Mrs. Anna Francis 
Bérault, 311 Post Road,.Rye, New York. 


THE SURVEY ASA 
TEXT BOOK 


Whenever summer courses touch on 
problems of health, relief, recon- 
struction, labor, education, or com- 
munity welfare, the SuRVEY arouses 
students’ interest by its first-hand 
news and expert discussion of social 
issues. It interprets the social back- 
ground of the war. 

Write for Special Student Rates 

THE SURVEY 

112 East 19 St., New York City 
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REG. V.5. PAT. Ore. 


HIS is the stylish 
small size watch, a 
jeweled movement 
encased in solid nickel. 


It is staunchly con- 
structed on the soundest 
principles of watch 
making. 


Real Radium makes 
the substance on the 
hands and figures glow 
the time in the dark. 
The luminosity is guar- 
anteed for the life of the 
watch. 


The Waterbury Radio- 
lite sells for $4.50; in 
Canada $5.00. Ina high- 
grade English pigskin 
wrist strap it sells for 
$5.50; in Canada $6.00. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Boston Chicago San Francisco 


Montreal 
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been presented by both sides, and would 
enable him to check up his own con- 
clusions and if necessary revise the 
award.” Writing in the molders’ jour- 
nal, Mr. Frey relates his experience with 
this plan as follows: 


With the agreement that this so-called 
trial award would be prepared and submit- 
ted, he proceeded with the hearings until 
they had been concluded, and then prepared 
an award as is usual in such cases, but, be- 
fore handing it down, all of those partici- 
pating in the sessions were called together 
and the award read to them... . 


Reading the trial award in this manner 
gave an opportunity to both sides to file 
with the arbitrator what was in effect a bill 
of exceptions before the final award was 
handed down, and it also forced both sides 
to prove the error of any statement of fact 
contained in the award if such existed. It 
also forced the arbitrator to carefully check 
up each point in his award and before hand- 
ing down his final decision. 


The result of the application of this 
method proved so successful that all of those 
representing the employers and the trade- 
unionists were unanimous in their approval, 
not only of the new feature applied to arbi- 
tration, but of the result of the award. 


INDIVIDUALISM AND THE 
WAR 


WO years ago there was a strike in 

New York involving the New York 
Railways company, a surface street-car 
system, and to some extent the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company, which 
operates the subway and elevated lines in 
Manhattan. The president of both com- 
panies is Theodore P. Shonts. At the 
time of the strike, Mr. Shonts would 
not confer with the leaders, although at 
one time he entered into an arbitration 
agreement. He began to require his 
employes to sign individual contracts, 
a thing that would utterly destroy the 
union at the time that arbitration pro- 
ceedings were pending. When, on ac- 
count of this action, the strike broke out 
afresh, Mr. Shonts refused any longer 
to consider arbitration, although urged 
to do so by the chairman of the Public 
Service Commission and the mayor. 
The chairman of the commission charged 
Mr. Shonts with having violated a con- 
tract to submit the matters in dispute to 
arbitration, 

A few weeks ago Mr. Shonts deliv- 
ered an address before the Economic 
Club, of Boston, on the subject of So- 
cial Reconstruction After the War. 
“Apropos,” according to a statement is- 
sued from his office, “of the British La- 
bour Party’s program recently issued,” 
Mr. Shonts said in part: 

“Tndividualism will learn many les- 
sons from the war. ‘The unselfishness, 
the idealism that animates us all in this 
great struggle for democracy is bound 
to manifest itself in many adjustments 
in the present social and economic order. 

“In the past we have devoted our ef- 
forts more to perfecting the engineering 
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Conserve 


Labor Power 


We are backing the boys over there— 
but we can’t give them our best until 
the fitness of our workers here equals 
the fitriess of our fighters there. 


Our output should be larger. The 
health and efficiency of our industrial 
army must be improved. 

Strengthen our ‘‘second line 
of defense”’ by lending your help to 
promote proper labor standards. Sub- 
scription of $3 to our organization will 
express your support and entitle you to: 

1. Active membership in the Associ- 

ation. 

2. A year’s subscription to our 

“REVIEW”. 
3. All Legislative Reports. 
Address—NOW, 


American Association for Labor Legislation 
131 East 23d Street - - NEW YORK 


RUSSIA 


IN REVOLUTION 


By 
M. J. OLGIN 
Author of 


The Soul of the 


Russian Revolution 


in the 


June Number 


of 


Life and Labor 


139 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO, III. 
10 CENTS A COPY 


and material side of industry than to 
the human side. Indeed, it has in many 
cases been at the expense of the human 
side. 

“For example, we have kept elaborate 
statistics on the causes of accidents, on 
the causes of rail and signal failures, and 
of all classes of material. But what 
fundamental statistics do we keep on the 
causes of failure and of the dissatisfac- 
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Pepa tate saver none tal: a eV 
though of the two, labor (satisfied and 
efficient) is the more valuable asset. HAND SCREWS d CLAMPS 
“At the head of the various depart- an 
ments or units of industry we have 


trained experts, viz., lawyers, chemists Higiien Rad trouble in nding the proper 


and engineers. If anything goes vitally clamp for your requirements ? 

wrong with a mechanical device, the ex- . 

pert can go to the source of the trouble In our 16-page catalog of Hand Screws and Clamps 
Erid dearn trom histowpsexamination the we show a very large variety for every conceivable 
cause, If anything goes wrong with purpose. We have them of Wood, Iron and Steel, 
labor, the head of the department con- plain and adjustable, rapid acting, etc. For carpen- 
cerned seldom hears much about it until _ ters, wood workers, machinists, etc. 


it has perhaps reached a critical stage. 
We must specialize on the human side, 


just as we have on the material side.” HAMMACHER SCHLEMMER & CO. 


FIGHTING GERMS WITH AC- HARDWARE, TOOLS and SUPPLIES 
CURATE KNOWLEDGE 


oes ; NEW YORK, SINCE 184 4TH AVE. and 13TH ST. 
HE combat of tuberculosis in this u J 


country may now be said definitely 
to have entered a new stage. The edu- 
cational campaign of the last decade 
with all its paraphernalia of exhibits, 
pictorial leaflets, motion pictures and 
demonstrations, now so fully and use- 
fully employed by the Red Cross in 
France, has come to a natural halt in 
this country—though of course educa- 
tional effort will have to go on in- 
definitely. In other words, popular in- 
terest has been aroused, and a certain 
minimum of information concerning the 
causes of the disease and the prevention 
of its spread has been firmly implanted 
- into the minds of the great majority of 
- Americans, While there has to be a 
constant reminder of the lurking dan- 
ger, educational effort now becomes 
more specialized and at the same time 
associated with localized research. 

Two state tuberculosis associations, PLANNING A PLAYGROUND 

’ those of Oklahoma and of Illinois, have The problems with which you are confronted in planning your new play- 
recently decided to survey the tubercu- grounds have probably been worked out over and over again by us, and our 
Iosis situation for the twofold. purpose Engineering Department is equipped to solve any problem which may present 


f han Se hich ld entirely new features of construction. 
or gathering new material which wou Our service in planning your equipment incurs no expense or obligation. 


Catalog No. 153 upon request 


enable the workers in this field to in- It reflects our forty-three years’ practical experience. We know playground 
crease the effectiveness of their prophy- needs thoroughly. We have literally grown up with the playground movement. 
lactic efforts and of drawing public at- WRITE FOR CATALOG “W.” It is a recognized guide on Playground 
tention to the need of such effort. In Equipment. It covers every form of apparatus that has been approved in actual 
Oklahoma it was lack of accurate and practice. 
reliable data concerning the morbidity FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
and mortality from this disease as well 

; ni ST. LOUIS, MO. 
as inadequate supervision over many fac- 
Pee ecane the’ health of ithe ‘com GYMNASIUM OUTFITTERS — STEEL LOCKERS 


munity which induced the Associa- 

tion for the Prevention of Tuberculo- 

sis to conduct a series of public health : 
Drawing Inks 


surveys in the larger cities of the Eternal Writing Ink 
state Engrossing Ink 


aurine Mucilage — Of Quality Unescelled — 
More satisfactory measures for safe- HIGGINS’ P : 


Photo Mounter Paste 
_ guarding the public health and a more Liguid Paste Bese Reaslesiaee ai Heqwes ss at 
comprehensive program for the associa- Vesetaiig Gine, ote. A. G. Spalding & Bros., Chicopee, Mass. 
tion itself are expected to result from Are the Finest and Best Inks 
the findings, The surveys are in charge and Adhesives 
of M. P. Horowitz, of the Department 
of Biology and Public Health of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and Gayfree Ellison, professor of bac- 


PALDING PLAY APPARATUS 


Emancipate yourself from corrosive 

ia is 
ado| e i 

Adhesives. ETiceteaall be 4 reveia= SEND THE SURVEY 

| tion to you, they are so sweet, cl 

Hi well put up, and withal so efficient. If you have a friend who’s a newcomer in 


AT DEALERS the ranks of social service—a volunteer or 


teriology and hygiene of the University CHAS. M; HIGGINS & CO., Mansé 3 regular—tel hee about the Sunvey end 
i . 5 * i e and address for a s 

of Oklahoma. The executive and nurs Branches: Chicapaiiaaien give we ber J esas and of the Red Crom 

ing staff of the association and the staffs 271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. issue of May 18. 


of the State Board of Health and of 
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A volume of articles contributed’ by eighteen of the leading social case 
workers of the United States, giving in detail methods and results of case work 
In addition to being a reference book for social workers gener- 
ally, this work will also serve as a storehouse of knowledge based on tested 
experience for all Home Service workers and all those other workers, profes- 
sional and volunteer, who have been drafted in the ranks of social case workers 
because of the unprecedented demand for this type of work incident to the war. 


with families. 


(Price $1 00 paper; $1.50 cloth) 
Address: American Academy of Political and Social Science, West Philadelphia 


the Board of Agriculture will assist in 
the investigations. 

In Illinois, the surveys planned are 
of a simpler nature, nevertheless com- 
prising all the essentials as regards cases, 
contacts and environmental factors. It 
is intended to have this type of survey 
carried out in each of the fifty counties 
of the state which will vote on the 
county tuberculosis sanatorium proposi- 
tion next fall and also in thirty other 
counties employing community nurses 
who are qualified for the work; so that 
eighty of the one hundred and two 
counties of the state will be covered. 

“In preparing this outline,” writes 
Dr. George T. Palmer, president of 
the association, “it has been necessary 
for us to adopt a plan so simple as not 
to require expert supervision and at the 
same time to produce a practical piece 
of work capable of giving useful infor- 
mation.” The Division of Surveys and 
Rural Hygiene of the State Department 
of Public Health will assist the com- 
munity nurses in an advisory capacity 
and has also made itself responsible for 
tabulating and interpreting the find- 
ings. An outline for a county tubercu- 
losis survey, prepared by Dr. Palmer, 
gives very clear instructions on the 
methods to be adopted which may be 
found useful in other states, relating to 
creating an organization, publicity and 
preparatory work and similar matters 
as well as the actual field work; the 
main purpose of the survey being set 
forth in one brief sentence: 


Bear in mind that a community survey of 
any kind, to be successful, must be carried 
out, not with the idea of finding fault or with 
the idea of drastic criticism; but rather to 
bring forth the plain, unvarnished facts as 
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Social Work With Families 


May 1918 issue of 
THE ANNALS 
of 
The American Academy of Political and Social Science 


Edited by FRANK D. WATSON 
Associate Professor of Social Work, Haverford College 
and 
Member of the Faculty of The Pennsylvania School for Social Service 


the foundation of a helpful, constructive com- 
munity program. 


Simultaneously with these plans for 
surveys in two great central states, evi- 
dences of progress come from two east- 


ern states. ‘The Community Health 
Station of Framingham, Mass. (see 
the Survey for April 21, 1917), is 


publishing as its first monograph the 
program of its health and tuberculosis 
demonstration. Already five thousand 
of the people of Framingham, about 
one-third of the population, have volun- 
tarily submitted themselves to expert 
examination, and about two hundred 
cases of incipient, advanced or arrested 
tuberculosis have been registered. 

All the machinery for the detailed 
surveys, educational, preventive and 
curative activities, health and man- 
power census, and other community un- 
dertakings in furtherance of the main 
object has either already been organized 
or is in preparation. After deciding that 
the enterprise should not be interrupted 
by the war, the committee brought it 
into line with other patriotic endeavors 
and thus secured additional opportunity 
of appealing to the citizens whose co- 
operation is essential to the success of 
the experiment. Space does not permit 
here to describe in detail the steps by 
which in this demonstration disease, 
especially tuberculosis, is to’ be dis- 
covered in its incipiency and how not 
only the local physicians but the whole 
population is being enlisted in the con- 
trol of the community’s health. 

In Middletown, Conn., a health sur- 
vey has been carried out at the request 
of the mayor, the city’s survey com- 
mittee and other prominent citizens by 


David Greenberg and Ira D. Joel of 
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the Department of Public Health of 
Yale School of Medicine, under the 
general direction of Prof. C.-E. A. Win- 
slow. While the report of this survey 
covers the whole field of the city’s health 
situation and goes in considerable de- 
tail into its sanitary condition and pub- 
lic health organization, it may also be 
quoted in evidence of the new type of 
anti-tuberculosis campaign. 

In the recommendations, emphasis is 
laid upon the need for improving the 
reporting of communicable diseases, in- 
cluding tuberculosis, by a rigorous en- 
forcement of the law requiring such 
notification; upon increases in the staff 
of the municipal health department to 
make possible more vigorous educational 
work, the development of home nursing, 
proper isolation and other desiderata; 
systematization of control over the con- 
dition of meat and milk; better super- 
vision over the sanitation of schools and 
introduction of modern methods of 
medical inspection. 

With special relation to tuberculosis, 
the provision of clinical facilities is de- 
manded, also the organization of a local 
tuberculosis association, and the under- 
taking of a comprehensive anti-tubercu- 
losis campaign by the health officer to co- 
ordinate and systematize the various 
efforts already made in the community. 
Of chief importance, however, un- 
doubtedly are the findings and recom- 
mendations which refer to the central 
organization of the city’s health service, 
such as the advocacy of full-time em- 
ployment of a ‘competent expert health 
officer and reorganization of other serv- 
ices with a view to generally improved 
efficiency. 


GROUPS FOR RECONSTRUC- 
TION IN CANADA 


HE Canadian National Reconstruc- 
tion Groups is the name of an or- 
ganization formed for the purpose of 
studying “the problems which will arise 
after the war in connection with busi- 
ness readjustments, the prevention of un- 
employment, the returned soldier, gen- 
eral social well-being, industrial and 
economic questions, capital and labor, 
immigration, and the development 
of natural resources, agricultural and 
other. 2 
The Canadian cabinet already has a. 
reconstruction committee, and its chair- 
man and vice-chairman have promised 
to cooperate with the organizing group 
in Montreal. The federal government 
and the provincial governments, notably 
through their commissions of conserva- 
tion, are working out some of the prob- 
lems that are expected to arise at the 
close of the war; but they have wel- 
comed the help and advice that can be 
given by private citizens in intimate con- 
tact with the various matters to be con- 
sidered. 


[Continued on page 277] 
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TH 
CO 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Industrial Policy-Holders 


Employees 


Reports for 1917 


PART I 


WELFARE WORK FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


A statement and description of a nursing service 
covering 2,000 cities and towns, of the distribution 
of 36,000,000 pieces of health literature in a year, 
and other activities that are saving life. 


PART II 
WELFARE WORK FOR EMPLOYEES 


Advanced methods in caring for the health and 
well-being of 20,000 employees, analyses of labor 
turnover, dispensary work, industrial dentistry, 
group insurance and savings plan. A detailed, 
analytical description. 


Copies may be obtained upon request to 


WELFARE DIVISION METROPOLITAN LIFE INS. CO. 
1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 
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A Call to Men 
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Have you ever considered the big opportun- 
ities the Chamber of Commerce field offers to 
men who can demonstrate their ability to lead? 


There are good salaries and steady ad- 
vancement waiting for men who can make 
good as Chamber of Commerce secretaries 
—for the field is growing rapidly. 


This work in itself is fascinating—full 
of opportunity for accomplishment, con- 
structive, continually changing, always 
new. The element of monotony is almost 
never present. The secretary is always at 
the forefront of his community’s advance. 


It is stimulating because the Chamber of 
Commerce secretary is continually in con- 
tact with the strongest brains in the com- 
munity. 


It offers the man who cannot go “over 
there” an opportunity to serve his country 
effectively “over here.” The modern 
Chamber of Commerce provides the best- 


American City Bureau 
(1813) Tribune Building, New York 


GENTLEMEN :— 
Send me your pamphlet “A Call to Men Who Can Lead.” 


proved means of organizing the human 
powers of a community to meet the issues 
the war has created. 


The most satisfactory means of securing 
a foothold in this field is offered by the 
A. C. B. Summer School for Commercial 
Organization Secretaries. Why not attend 
this year—make your vacation pay divi- 
dends? 


Eagles Mere Park, Pa., where the school 
will be held, is a place of unusual attrac- 
tiveness. It provides an opportunity to 
combine physical revitalization with men- 
tal preparation for larger opportunities. 


There is more about this School in a 
pamphlet just issued—‘A Call to Men 
Who Can Lead.” You can get a copy by 
signing this blank and mailing it back to 
us. Why not do this, at any rate? 


I would like to 


know more about the A. C. B. Summer School. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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Home and Institutional Economics 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 
HOME MAKING AND 


femis® Concer 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware, 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 
SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL. 


45th St. and Sixth Ave. New York 


Time Thrift in Housekeeping 
Wise the help of your course I am saving 


one third the time in my housekeeping. 
The work goes much easier and I have 
two hours a day more for War Relief Work.” — 
Mrs. W. L. G. 
This new correspondence course HOUSEHOLD 
ENGINEERING, SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT IN THE 
HOME saves time, reduces expense, changes in- 
difference to enthusiasm and gives the efficiency 
attitude of mind that masters all difficulties. 


The 12 Parts—40 to 60 Pages 
. Labor Saving Kitchen. 7. Family Finance Records. 


] 

2. Plans and Methods. 8. Household Purchasing. 
3. Helpful Household Tools. 9. Servantless Household. 
4. Methods of Cleaning. anagement of Servants 
5. Food Planning. 11. House Planning. 

6. The Practical ie 12. Personal Efficiency. 


Housekeepers who want more spare time, who 
wish increased efficiency and new interest in their 
daily work are invited to investigate without charge. 
Write a postcard or note or clip: 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Il. 
I wish to investigate your new course “Household 
Engineering” in 12 parts. Send full details and 
Part - (Which ?) 

If the course does not suit me, I will return 
the lessons sent within 10 days and pay nothing. 
Otherwise I will send $8.00 in full (or) 50c and $1.00 
per month until $8.50 in all is paid. 


How 200 Children Live and Learn 


By R.R. Reeder 


Superintendent of the Cottage Homes and School of 
the Orphan Asylum Society in the City of New York. 


An illuminating study of life “and education in a 
cottage institution. 
Price $1.25. By mail, $1.35 


THE SURVEY 


112 East 19 Street New York 


INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT. 


Essential to Health and 
Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 
the Mattress. 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
throws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure 
white wadding incased in bleached white muslin 
easily washed whenever necessary. 


Dry out light and fluffy as 


aes Insist on seeing our trade 


mark and name—Excel- 
sior Quilted Mattress 
Protector—on each Pro- 
tector. 


They protect your Mattress 
from all impurities and 
lengthen its life. 


A single trial will convince. 


“None genuine without 
Trade Mark” 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 


15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Dry Goods - 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
484 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Electric Clock Systems 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc. 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 


Groceries 
SEEMAN BROS. 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 
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Classified Advertisements 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED-—Social Worker of some ex- 
perience for small city in Central Illinois. 
Address 2802 Survey. 


WANTED—Educated woman, thorough- 
ly experienced as Superintendent Christian 
Institution. New England. Address 2804 
SURVEY. 


WANTED — Swimming Instructor for 
Men’s Department, preferably beyond draft 
Write particulars, covering age, edu- 
cation, experience, and minimum. salary. 
Puiie L. Seman, 1258 W. Taylor St., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


MATRON WANTED—New Orleans 
Jewish Widows & Orphans Home desires 
to employ matron to supervise moral, phy- 
sical and educational welfare of Girls’ De- 
partment. Trained social worker preferred. 
Applicants should state age, experience and 
salary expected, and give full references. 
Send communications to J. K. NEwMmAN, 
Chairman, 212 Carondelet Street, New 
Orleans, La. 


WANTED—A young Jewish woman for 
welfare work in summer camp on Lake 
Ontario. State wages and experience. Ad- 
dress Mrs. S. M. Wertz, 1316 East Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED—Experienced head nurse to 
superintend Visiting Nurse Association. 
Salary $1,200. Apply Mrs. C. F. CHAss, 
Treasurer, New Britain, Conn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Position as supervisor of 
child placing. Age 37. Married. Four 
years’ experience. Master’s degree. Now 
employed. Address 2789 Survey. 


SOCIAL Worker, experienced as travel- 
ing visitor wants field position with child- 
placing agency. Address 2803 Survey. 


WANTED—Executive position. Have 
thorough professional training and 15 years 
practical experience in welfare work; child 
welfare, adult, relief, playgrounds, re- 


ica. Address 2797 Survey. 


PRACTICAL, highly trained woman, ex- 
perience kindergarten, charities, settlement, 
executive ability, desires welfare work. 
Free June 5. Address Apt. 7B, 104 E. 40 
Street, New York City. 


WELFARE SUPERVISION IN MOD- 
ERN 


TIVITIES. ADDRESS 2805 SURVEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


_ ST-STU-T-T-TERING and Stammering 
cured at home. Instructive booklet free. 
Walter McDonnell, 11 Potomac Bank 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


[Continued from page 272] 

The present proposal is to form a 
number of groups in all parts of Canada, 
each consisting preferably of some ten to 
fifteen persons, for a detailed investiga- 
tion of such matters as the ominous pos- 
sibility of widespread unemployment— 
matters not so easily accessible to the offi- 
cial organs. In the meantime, the or- 
ganizing group, of which Warwick 
Chipman, is chairman, acts as a stand- 
ing committee on plans and_ propa- 
ganda. Eventually there is to be in ad- 
dition to the local groups a central ex- 
ecutive group for each province, which 
will receive, analyze and tabulate the 
local reports, and a dominion council, 
composed of and elected by representa- 
tives of the provincial groups and elect- 
ing on its part the central standing com- 
mittee. 

The ambitious nature of the prelimi- 
nary program will be seen from the fact 
that under Social Development and Pro- 
tection it includes such items as protec- 
tion of the consumer and maximum 
prices, conservation of child life, and 
scientific demobilization; under Indus- 
try, national assistance to industries es- 
sential to national interests, the effects 
of the municipal bonusing of industries, 
and industrial peace generally; under 
government, such matters as civil serv- 
ice reform, the reconstruction of the em- 
pire and a league of nations. 

The prime minister, Sir R. L. Bor- 
den, has written commending the move- 
ment, assuring it of the government’s 
cooperation and wishing it every success. 


IN PHILADELPHIA, as in other cities, the 
headquarters, branch offices, workshops and 
other equipment of the numerous agencies 
doing war work are scattered throughout 
the city in office buildings, store-rooms, resi- 


dences, schools, churches and_ elsewhere. 
The ordinary, uninitiated person who “wants 
to do something” is somewhat bewildered 
when he starts to find his niche in all the 
confusion of names and places. In order 
to help such persons find that niche, and to 
carry on educational work on war gardens 
and food conservation, to act as a directory 
of employment agencies and social agencies, 
to sell thrift and war savings stamps and 
smileage books, a war information bureau 
has been installed in city hall courtyard 
by the Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal 
Research. 


A NUMBER of large structures in New 
York city, including the old Greenhut de- 
partment store on Sixth avenue, which has 
some twenty-three acres of floor space, have 
been taken over by the Army Medical De- 
partment for the purpose of creating a hos- 
pital base of at least 50,000 beds. The task 
of finding sufficient space in suitable loca- 
tions may be judged by the fact that the 
large building just named will not house 
more than 3,000 men. 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, feur weekly insertions. 
copy unchanged threughout the month. 


Order pamphlets frem publishers, 


ConvaLescent Cruss: A Pian For REHABILITA- 
tion. By George Edward Barton, director of 
Consolation House, Clifton Springs, New York. 


Girts anpD Kuaxi. Winthrep D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates, 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Maxine THE Boss Erricient. The Beginnings of 
a New Industrial Regime. John A. Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


New Venrures or FairuH. Suggestions for greater 
achievement through prayer, a cycle for a month. 
15 cents each, $1.50 a dozen, $10.00'a 100. Gen- 
eral War-Time Commission of the Churches, 105 
East 22 Street, New York. 


Tue Story or Co-operation. By Agnes D. War- 
basse. 16 pp. 5 cents. Published by The 
Co-operative League of America, 2 West 13th 
St., New York. 


You SHovrp Know Asour Crepir Uniens. A 
manual furnished gratis upen request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Associatien, 78 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June) ; $3; official organ for the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association. Original 
articles of scientific and practical value, news 
notes, bibliographies and book reviews. Amer- 
ican Physical Education Asseciation, 93 West- 
ford Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 


The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Cemmittee fer Men Hy- 
giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 


The Negro Year Book; published under the aus- 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, .; an 
annual; 35c. pustpaid; permanent record of cur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociolegical facts relating to the 
peak: General and special bibliographies; full 
index. 


Public Health Nurse; quarterly; $1 a year; na. 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 600 
Lexington Ave., New Yerk. 


Southern Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad; 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


COMING MEETINGS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser-' 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Community Center Association, NATIONAL. Pitts- 
burgh, first week July. John Collier, pres.; sec’y, 
Ed. L. Burchard, 617 St., Washington, D. C. 


Nationa Tusercutosis Assocration, Boston, 
June 6-8. Ass’t sec’y, Philip P. Jacobs, 381 
Fourth avenue, New Yerk city. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


Suxvay 


KEY 


If you know the name of the agency 
er organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 


If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 


capitals. ] 
Correspondence is invited by the 

agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 


pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 


If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


OW the Survey can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in the war, 
in our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 


and where they can count locally—the 


Survey was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory is 
one of several steps in carrying out 
this commission. The executives of 
these organizations will answer ques- 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
mands, 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month 
for each additional line. No contracts for less 
than three months. Additional charge of $1 for 
each change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Athletics, Amer, Phy. Education Assn. 
Birth Registration, Aaspim. 
Blindness, Ncps. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Ncsw, 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 


Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 
Charters, Sso. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. Child Welf. Assn. P 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept of Child Helping’ 


Child Labor, Ncrc, Aaspim, Ncsw, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fccca. 
General War-Time Commission of the Churches. 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 


Commission Government, Spo. 
Conservation, CcHL, 
{of vision], Ncps. 
Clubs, Niww. 
Consumers, CLa. 
Cooperation, Cra. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cua. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca. 
County Ywea. 


Crime, Sa. 4 
Cripples, Red Cross Inst. for Crippled and 
Disabled Men. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 
EDUCATION 
Amer. Physical Education Assn. 


Cooperative League of America. 
Natl. Board of the Ywea. 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hr. 


Efficiency Work. Bmpr. 
Electoral Reform, T1, 
Employment, Bil 
Eugenics, Er, Rar. 
Exhibits, AASPIM, Ncps. 
Feeblemindedness, Ncma. 


APRL. 
Social Workers’ Exchange. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Race Betterment Foundation. 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 


Amer. 
Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer, 
Amer. Red Cross. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca. 
Pagenies Registry. 
Mass. Soc. for Social Hygiene. 
Natl. Assn. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl, Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Nesw, Newa, Rar. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, AaLL. 
Economics, AHEA. 
Work, Ncte. 
Hospitals, Naspr. 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca, Apa. 


IMMIGRATION 


Im, Aid, Council of Jewish Wom. 

International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywca. 

Industrial Education, RcrcpM. 


INDUSTRY 


Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywea. 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 


Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Nesw, Newa, Niws. 

Insanity, Nemn. 

Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Anti-Imperialist League. 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 
Labor Laws, Aatt., Necte. 
Legislative Reform, Apri. 


Fecca. 


Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 


for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 


LIBRARIES 
Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 
Mental Hygiene, Cprm, Ncmu. 


Mountain hites, RsF. 
Municipal Government, Apri, NFs. 
Negro Training, Hi, T1. 
Neighborhood Work, Nrs. 
Nursing, ApHa, Nopun. 

Open Air Schools, Naspr. 

Peace, AIL. 

Peonage, Naacp. 

Playgrounds, Praa. 

Physical Training, ApEa, PRaa. 
Prostitution, AsHa, Mss, 
Protection Women Workers, Ntas. 
Public Health, Norun. 

Race Betterment, Er. 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Er, Ait, Rar. 
Hampton Institute. 
Natl. Assn. for Adv. 
Russell Sage Fdn., 
Tuskegee Institute. 


Colored Peop. 
South Highland Div 


Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nsywca, Nwwceymca, APEA. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans. 


Sanatoria, Naspr. 


Self-Government, Niww, AIL. 


SETTLEMENTS 
Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 


Sex Education, AsHa, Mssu. 
Schools, AngEaA, Hi, 171. 
Short Ballot, So. 

Social Hygiene, Asua, Mssu. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fccca. 
Nwwceymca, Pora. 


SOCIAL WORK 
Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, Rsr. 


SURVEYS . 


Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. 


and Ex. 
Ncmu, Praa, Ncwa. 


TRAVELERS AID 
National Travelers Aid Society. 
Iacyw. 


Tuberculosis Nasprt. 
Vocational Education, Nctc, Rsr. 
Unemployment, AALL. 


WAR RELIEF 


Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywca 
Gwcec, Nwweymca, Reicpm, 


WOMEN 


Amer. 
Natl. 
Natl. 


Home Economics Assn. 

Board of the Y. W. C. A. 

League for Woman’s Service . } 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 


Work for Soldiers, Natl War Work Counc? 
Y. M. C. Assns. of U. S., Gwee. 


Working Girls, Iacyw, Nras, Nuww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St, 
New York. For national employment service for 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main- 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation ; 
health insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PRE. 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. ea fase Cathedral St., Balt 
more. iterature hibits. Urges prenatal in- 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations, 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY@OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMIOS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 

_ tions in home, school, institution and community. 
Publishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 


- Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCey 
_ Hall, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 
* acting sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Object to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
interest in physical education. Annual member- 
‘ship fee $3 includes magazine. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
| TION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin 
_ Bank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
* and fundamental reform in electing representatives. 
. Literature free. Membership $1. 


-THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—William F. Snow, M.D., gen. sec’y; 

105 W. 40.St., New York. For the repression 
of prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 

‘and the promotion of sound sex education; pam- 
Spr upon request; membership $5; sustaining 
10. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
PF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec, sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
_ treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3. 


ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE—Founded Nov. 
19, 1898. Moorfield Storey, pres. (first pres., 
‘ George S. Boutwell); David Greene Haskins, Jr., 
treas., 10 Tremont St., Boston; Erving Winslow, 
sec’y. Object: To protest and agitate against ex- 
tension of sovereignty over peoples, without their 
own consent. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Has a department of field 
work to make surveys of governments and institu- 
tions anywhere at cost. Efficiency systems in- 
meet: Twelve years’ experience. Estimates fur- 
nished. 


COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
H. Perky, sec’y; 2 W. 13 St., New. York. 
To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
_ and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
‘ consumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
includes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


IMMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
guides. Has international system of safeguarding. 
Conducts National Americanization program. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’! sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev.. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Miss Grace 
W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
harles Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, mgr. 


GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. Robert E: 
Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 
lord S. White, asso. sec’y. Coordinates the work of 
denominational and inter-denominational war-time 
commissions; surveys camp conditions; promotes 
_erection of inter-church buildings; other general 
war-time work. 105 East 22d Street, New York. 


‘HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; 
'G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; Rogers, treas.; 
“W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, Va. Trains 
‘Indian and Negro youth, Neither a State nor a 
. ernment school. Free illustrated literature. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—Pres. Charles W. Eliot, 
acting sec’y, L. V. Ingraham, M. D., 50 Beacon 
St., Boston. For sex instruction and for the 
suppression of commercialized vice and venereal 
disease. Circulars and reading list upon request. 
Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. Memberships: 
Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of. American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race dis- 
crimination, lynching, etc. Membership, 10,000, 
with 100 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 381 Fourth ave., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis: campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, mora] and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 state branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas, F, Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare mate- 
rials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF-SOCIAL WORK 
—Robert A. Woods, pres., Boston; William T. 
Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 
General organization to discuss principles of hu- 
manitarian effort and increase efficiency of agencies. 
Publishes proceedings annual meetings, monthly 
bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. Mem- 
bership, $3. 45th annual meeting Kansas City, 
May 15-22, 1918. Main divisions and chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 


Delinquents and Correction, Mrs. Jessie D. 
Hodder. : 


Health. 

Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Gertrude Vaile. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Charles C. Cooper. 
Mental Hygiene, Frankwood E. Williams, M.D. 
Organization of Social Forces, Allen T. Burns. 


Social Problems of the War and Reconstruction, 
Prof. George H. Mead. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by. settlement work; seeks the higher and 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with government agencies. 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Cheb Worker, 
monthly, 30 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIO 
HEALTH NURSING— Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
Object: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 
to maintain a central bureau of information. Bul 
letins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, megr., 130 E. 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations with 
trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gi) 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. .To promote the physical, social, in 
tellectual, moral and spiritual] interests ef men in 
uniform, Wm. Sloane, ch’n; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for Self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN, OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—Organized to secure the public ownership and 
operation of railroads and other public utili- 
ties and natural resources. Inquiries solicited. 
Address Public Ownership League of America, 
1438-1440 Unity Building, 127 N. Dearborn St., 


‘Chicago, Ill. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and various allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, 
pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public, attitude towards the physically handicapped, 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York. Dever unea ie 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, ucation, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
aed John A. Fitch; Health, Aliee Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, 


rune Lasker, 
112 East 19 St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institutien for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


Service to the Nation 
Through Social Work 


HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILAN- 

THROPY offers a six weeks Summer School, 

beginning July 8th, designed to familiarize work- 

ers—actual and prospective—with the essentials 
of effective social service. The curriculum. is in no sense 
popular, but represents the highest standard of training 
which can at present be formulated in this field concen- 
trated into a brief period of time. 


The Summer School should be of especial value to college seniors, 
students in medical, theological and other professional schools, and those 
choosing a profession ; teachers, clergymen and nurses desiring to study 
the social implications of their professional work; and social workers 
who wish to reinforce their equipment for the emergency tasks of the war. 


The Curriculum: 


The Method of Social Case Work - - - - - - Margaret Leal 

Child Welfare- - - - - - - - - - - - - Henry W. Thurston 
Industrial Conditions - - - - - = - - - - John A. Fitch 
Community Organization- - - - - - - - - Walter W. Pettit 
Supervision of Play—Games, Story-telling, etc. - - Madeline L. Stevens 
Crime and Punishment - - - - - - - - - George W. Kirchwey 
Social Psycho-Pathology - - - - - - - - - Bernard Glueck, M.D. 
Excursions- - - - - - - - - = - - - - Mary Grace Worthington 
Public Administration - - - - - =.- - - - Charles A. Beard 

Field Work - - - - - - - - = = - - - MaryGrace Worthington 


Six Weeks—July 8 to August 16 


For detailed announcement, application blank and information about the regular 
Winter session, address 


The New York School of Philanthropy 


Porter R. Lee, Director 
Room 903, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York City. 
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